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b- 
he Ne a a | posed that such a course would be either advisable 
v- Pennsylvania School Journal. or proper. The library had in view, was one for 
he P PUBLISHED MONTHLY. __| pupils, teachers and citizens generally. On the 
- d ~ THO. H. BURROWES, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. ~| ground that the greater includes less, it was not 
1. | thought necessary to go into minute details, even 
PROFESSOR WICKERSHAM’S WORK. | had space permitted. We would now remark, that, 
r- We are happy to see it announced by J. B. Lippin- | while the opinion is still entertained, that directors 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, that the long desired should not apply the funds of the district to the pur- 
he and expected work on Education by Prof. Wicker- | chase of books for a general! library, we can see no 
ti sham, Principal of the State Normal School of the | legal objection to the appropriation, by them, of a 
nd 2nd District, will probably be published in March.— | small sum for procuring professtonal works for the 
It is to be the first of a series of four books, which | use of their teachers at the District Institute, to be- 
ne are intended to cover the whole ground of the science | come a part of the District Library. We bear of 
‘to of education,—at least so far as the philosophical | such step being taken by several of the boards of 
ad principles of that broad subject are concerned. be me omiaed gen a a ak i 
int The first book will be entitled “School Economy,” | oe a Oe Gees es way ee ey 
and probably contain about 500 pages. lation to authorize the commencement of District 
yils The methodical and logical mode of treating this | Libraries, on the principles already described, should 
part of the subject will best appear from a state- | not be effected this winter. Let those who favor the 
ine ment of the heads of each chapter :— | measure communicate with their representatives on 
sas Chapter—1. Preparation for the school. the subject ; and the year 1864 may still be distin- 
2. Organization of the school. | guished in our annals, by the foundation of a num- 
the 3. Employments of the school. | ber of these desirable institutions. 
ce, 4. Government of the school. —_—___ +e —___. 
ned 5. Authorities of the school. _ _, MR. MCLELLAN, OF CHESTER. 
een Unless we ar2 very much mistaken, the reader We rejoice to see that this gentleman is Chairman 
qo will find this to be no immethodical collection of | °f the Committee on Education in the House ot 
+ isolated hints and interesting anecdotes in relation Representatives. A better selection could not have 
ons to school affairs; but a strict and satisfactory | been made. He is cool, practical, and of great ex- 
ork analysis of so much of the Science of Education as | PeTience in the local workings of the Common 
| Fie it professes to discuss, and the deduction of sound | School system; ard, being now an “old member,” he 
Bae principles and practical methods from admitted | Will have all due weight in school affairs. That he 
y be premises in the everlasting laws of mind. It will be | Will exert himself to the utmost for their improve- 
ted. the first scientific work on the subject from the Ameri- | ™ent, we have no doubt. He it was, who, during 
not can press, and will be, as such, hailed as the comple- the session of 1862, originated the provision, at pres- 
ful ment of that which has long been a desideratum. ent so beneficially in force, for compulsory District 
en- UP ahh Boas 2 Institutes. Now, that the experiment has become 
me, DISTRICT LIBRARIES. a success, this ought to be known. The writer of 
on In the article on District Libraries, last month, | this has had the credit (in the eyes of some) and the 
bie all express mention of District Jnstitute Libraries | blame (in the opinion of others) of ihis wise addi- 
can- was omitted. We have been reminded of this by | tion to our working school machin ry. But the 
s. several friends, who ask whether it would be proper | whole original idea belongs to the present Chair- 
to separate the Teacher's from the general Library? | man of the Education Committee. What we did, 


No such intention was entertained; nor is it sup- 





was to have ¢wo institutes, instead of one, ordered 
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to be held monthly—Mr. M’Clellan’s amendment | tion of the convention, to restrain from injurious 
only contemplating one. This change was effected mistakes. 
by the agency of Mr. Geo. V. Lawrence, of Wash- | A large number of questions were discussed and 
ington county, then the earnest and efficient Chair- | disposed of; and a few that bear directly on the 
man of the Senate Committee. This, together with | essential features of the school system, and not mere- 
a very decided official effort to cause the Institutes | ly on its administration by the officers composing 
to become general, and to render them as uniform | the convention, were decided, so far as their con- 
and efficient as was then practicable, is the extent | joint official opinion extends. Of the matters of 
of our own agency in the matter. _ mere official routine we do not now propose to speak. 
It would please the Teachers of the State, if Mr. | The reader will ascertain them by reading the pro- 
M’Clellan should take up the question of “'Teachers’ | ceedings. The result will no doubt be felt, and we 
Pensions,” in connection with rendering more per- hope for good, in the future administration of the 
manent the membership of the Profession. It is office. The more vital points discussed and voted 





not often we have so practical a man and experi- | on, were :— 
enced a legislator, at the head of the Educational Aw ALTERATION OF THE NUMBERS ON THE TRACH- 
Committee ; and we look for progressive and vigor- | ERs’ ProvisionaL Crertiricate: As the most of 
ous action in school affairs by the House, under his | our readers know, the scale of figures on those cer- 
guidance. _tificate now ranges from 5 to 1,—5 standing for 
We know not who is to be at the head of the | “ very poor,” 4 for “ poor,” 3 for “middling,” 2 for 
Senate Committee; but if it be the Chairman of | “good” and 1 for “very good ;” the design having 
last year, (Mr. Turrell, of Susquehanna,) the session been, that when a Teacher obtains 1 in all the 
of 1864 will not pass without advancement in school branches, he thereby becomes entitled to the perma- 
affairs. | nent certificate, and is no longer liable to re-exami- 
——_—_se - nation in any of those branches in the proper county. 
THE CONVENTION OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. But, inasmuch as under instructions from the State 
We give up the greater part of this number to the Department, issued since 1860 and gradually im- 
proceedings of the late State Convention of the proving the numbers towards “very good,”—the 
County Superintendents, whose sayipgs and doings figures 5 and 4 have been generally declared insufli- 
are presented in more fullness than usual. But the cient, and County Superintendents desired not to 
occasion seemed to be regarded as one of more than | issue certificates to persons capable of rising no 
ordinary interest ; and the convention itself, by ap- | higher,—a proposition was made in the convention, 
pointing its own reporter, appeared to expect the wholly to omit those figures from the form of certifi- 
publication of a fullacconnt. It was not, therefore, | cate. For our own part, though not agreeing in 
for us to curtail or select. The whole has accord- | the policy of the change, we were glad to recognize 
mgly been published nearly as received, including | the spirit that dictated it. Such a proposition would 
all the reports of committees, exccpt that on “ Pa-| not have been made six or even three years ago, for 
rental Co-operation,” (by Mr. Ermentrout, of Berks,) | the ample reason, that the “poor” or even the 
which was too long for this number, but will be laid |“ yery poor” teachers could not have then been dis- 
before the reader next month, with such remarks by | pensed with. That it is made and strongly advo- 
the editor of this journal, as it shall seem to de- | cated now, shows that, toa great extent, they can 
mand. ‘be; and this is a cheering sign of progress. The 
The convention was unusually full,—about fifty convention, however,—and as we think wisely—re- 
out of the whole sixty-five having been in attend-| fused to recommend this change in the form of cer- 
ance. The proceedings were spirited and interest- tificate, preferring to retain the old scale and gradu- 
ing; and, though about two-thirds of the present | ally to dispense with number after number in the 
corps are new officers, there was no lack of indepen- | certificates actually given out, till No. 1, denoting 
dent opinion and considerable facility in expression. | proficiency and permanen cy, be generally attained. 
In fact, we have scarcely ever witnessed the pro-| 7,4. this most interesting question now stands. 
ceedings of an official body of equal number, in [yppovewent or Teacners: Mr. Overholt’s plain 
which there was a larger proportion of members able ang practical report and the debate on this subject, 
and willing to speak, each for himself. This is, of eq to the inevitable conclusion, that the only means 
course, to be expected amongst County Superinten- | to effect it, within the power of the County Super- 
dents, one qualification for whose office is and | intendency, is the elevation of the standard of qual- 
should be, the ability to address a public assem- | ification according to the scale of the certificate, 
blage. Hence the debates never flagged ; andthough | with a refusal to issue certificates to unqualified 
there was, now and then, that approach toward | persons. 
doubtful if not dangerous ground, which want of ex-, Sraristics: The subject of Educational Statis- 
perience often induces, there was still enough of the | tics was a good deal talked about, especially in its 
conservative element of experience in the older por- Official relations, and the two usual conclusions 
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seemed to come out very plainly :—jirs¢, that it is 
very easy to suggest a larger number of desirable 
topics or headings than any practical table can be 
made to contain; and second, that frequent changes 


in statistical tables defeat the very purpose for which | 


they are collected, viz: the comparison of annual 
results, through a sufficiently long space of time, to 
show progress and indicate required improvements. 
Wherefore it is that a very meagre, or even an infe- 
rior table of statistics, regularly kept for a long 
period, is preferable to one constructed on a much 
better principle but changed frequently. 

ParentaL Co-operation: The reader will not 
fully comprehend what was said on this point, till 
he sees the report which gave rise to the remarks. 

Institutes: The action of the Convention on 
this subject fully and cordia!ly indorsed, not only the 
County but the District Institute. This is highly 
creditable to the State, and must re-act beneficially 
on the schools. For, there is more of promise and 
of possibility, too, of speedy good to the system 
through the District Institutes, than through the 


instrumentality of any single agency that has been | 


added to the system, since its organization. When 
in full and practiced operation, with their Libraries 
and the co-operation of Directors, it is now impos- 
sible to fore-estimate their effects. 

Time OF SureRINTENDENTS: This was a new topic 
and elicited much and various remark, most of 
which is valuable and all suggestive. The very ad- 
mission that preparation for his official duties and 


home study are expected of a County Superinten- | 
dent, tells of progress. We would commend to the | 


reader’s careful consideration the programme for a 
Drill Institute for Teachers, at the conclusion of 
Superintendent Thompson’s report on this topic.— 
They who are at a loss for questions on the “The- 
ory of Teaching” in examining applicants, will there 


find material for as many questions as they need, | 


aye and as pertinent to the matter in hand, as can 
be educed from even the familiar topics of Arith- 
metic, or Geography, or Grammar. 

Increase or Scnoot Term: The discussion of 


this question was perhaps the most excited that | 
took place. But it was carried by a majority ; show- | 


ing that the time has arrived when the matter is to 
be agitated and that too with good hope of success 
before long. Several of the speakers rose above 
the trammels of local feeling on this subject; but 
we are much deceived if, in so doing, they are very 
far in advance of public sentiment. 

Decrease IN NuMBER oF Directors, &c.: The 
old proposition to decrease the Directors of each 
District to three and pay them for their services, 
was discussed. This was to be expected in a body 
consisting so largely of new members. It first passed, 
but at a time when the attention of the convention 
was not turned to it. It was then reconsidered, 
fully discussed and defeated. Of all the questions 


before the Convention, this was, perhaps, the least 
proper for its action; and a mistake here, so far as 
County Superintendents ought to attempt to regu- 
late the office of Director, would have been most 
injurious. It would haye been a step in retrograde 
| from the District Superintendency, towards which 
the system is now so hopefully moving. It would 
have been the giving up to time-serving and office- 
_ seeking, of one of the great and conservative founda- 
tion principles of our Pennsylvania Common Schoo! 
system. 

Strate Normat Scuooirs: Two of these Institu- 


tions spoke well for themselves, and their reported 


condition and doings formed an appropriate jinale 
| to the business of the Convention. ‘The means used 
to spread a knowledge and extend the influence of 


the School of the 12th District, were especially sug- 

. ‘ A 
gestive to such as contemplate the establishment of 
' similar Institutions in other parts of the State. 


al 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY: Owing to difficulty in securing well quali- 
fied teachers, considerable irregularity occurred in the 
| opening of the schools in the rural districts. At no time 

during the past three years has there been such a demand 
| for first-class teachers. A large number of the districts 
advanced the salaries from $5 to $10 per month, over that 
paid last year; and still it was found impossible to fill the 
schools with No. 1 teachers in all cases, for the call came 
| from almost every township in the county. This demand 
| may be taken as an evidence of the increasing interest felt 
| by Directors and people in Education, while it holds out an 
inducement to all aspirants to the profession to fit them- 
selves thoroughly for its duties. From the efforts at self- 
improvement now made, by a large portion of the present 
teachers as well as by aspirants, it may be safely concluded 
that another year will find the schools supplied with a class 
of teachers of a high grade of qualifications. District In- 
stitutes have been organized in most of the townships. In 
a few instances joint Institutes have been organized, thus 
| securing the attendance of a larger number of teachers at 

the exercises. 


Braprorp: Ata meeting of the Teachers’ Institute of 

| Rome District, Jan. 9th, 1864, the following was adopted : 

Wuereas, It has pleased God in the dispensation of His 

Providence, to remove from among us our friend and fellow- 

teacher, Mr. Wm. A. Blair, of this township, on the 26th 

had of October last, in the forty-first year of his age,—there- 
ore 

Resolved, That as an Association of Teachers we deeply 
lament the death of one who, by his experience in teaching 
| and the uprightness of his character, has won our esteem. 
Resolved, That, by the death of W. A. Blair, the district 
| has lost an efficient teacher, the community a respected cit- 
izen, and the church a worthy member. 

Resolved, That we tender our most heartfelt sympathies 
to the widow and friends of the deceased in this, their sad 
| bereavement, and also that a copy of these resolutions be 

furnished Mrs. Blair as a token of our regard. 


Beprorp: The County Institute met in the Court 
House at Bedford, December 28th, and continued four days. 
The attendance was not large,—between 40 and 50 probably, 
but the proceedings appear to have been appropriate and 
interesting. A good deal of class-drill in the essential 
branches was given, in which County Superintendent Dick- 
erson largely participated. Dr. J. C. Compher delivered a 
| course of lectures on some of the prominent points of Phy- 
| siology. Rev. Henry Heckerman, B. F. Myers, Esq., Prof. 
| Hunter, and Rev. R. F. Sample delivered Jectures. Several 
| formal discussions on Educational questions took place be- 
| tween members who seem to have been previously assigned 
| to that duty. A committee of one from each district was 

appointed, to ‘‘ use all honorable means to secure the adop- 
| tion of a uniform series of Text-books in all the districts.’’ 
It is to be regretted that the passage of the following reso- 


| 
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lution, (which was ssmmneel ) pore ae been found neces- 
sary 

Resolved, That the teachers who have been loitering 
about town instead of attending the sessions of the Associ- 
ation, merit and receive our censure ; and to them we would 
call the special attention of the County Superintendent. 


Berks: A writer (C. F. E.) in the Hamburg Advertiser 
strongly advocates the employment of a larger proportion 
of Female Teachers in the Common Schools of Berks, than 
has heretofore been tolerated. Right, friend E.; keep it up, 
and add, that for like services in the school-room, females 
are justly entitled to like compensation with males. 

The Berks and Schuylkill Jowrnal—one of the oldest of 
our exchanges, reached us last week after a long absence. 
We were glad to receive it again. We see by it that the 
controllers of the city of Reading have before them the 
question of an increase in the salaries of some of their 
Teachers. 

Bian: Dee. 30th, an organization which seems to have 
taken the form of a County Association, assembled in Hol- 
lidaysburg, and continued in session two days. All the 
districts represented, except Snyder, Tyrone, North Wood 
bury and Martinsburg. Superintendent Counsman and J. 
H. Keatly, Esq. made addresses, as did that old and efficient 
practical schoolman, the Hon. Samuel Calvin. Resolutions 
strongly approving of the official course of the County Su- 
perintendent were adopted. D. W. Calderwood, President, 
A. L. Smith, Secretary. 

ButLer: ‘Received of the Teacher and Scholars of 
School No. 5, Clinton township, Butler county, Pa., four 
dollars for the benefit of the soldiers, to be sent to the San- 
itary Committee.’ The above was certainly a step in the 
right direction. If all our public schools in the county 
would do likewise, it would make the neat little sum of 
$854. How much suffering could be alleviated in our Hos- 
pitals, and in the field, by that which no one would miss. 
Think of the immense amount that all the public schools 
of the North could give.—American Citizen. 


CAMBRIA: Messrs. Wood, Morrell & Co., proprietors of 
the extensive iron works at Johnstown, have. employed a 
teacher and paid all the expenses of a night school at that 
place, for the boys employed in their mines and about the 
mills. The idea originated with Mr. Morley, superintend- 
ent of the company’s work, and was promptly taken up by 
Mr. Morrell. The attendance has already reached 75. It 
is understood that a similar school is soon to be opened at 
Millville. This is making proper use of wealth, and shows 
that prosperity does not smother the better feelings of our 
nature. The lads who give their daytime to their employ- 
ers, for the support of themselves and parents, have the 
strongest claims to just suchinstruction as this liberal mea- 
sure provides for them. 

Crawrorp: A joint Institute with Mercer county, at 
Jamestown, attended by sixty teachers and continuing in 
session from Wednesday evening to Saturday noon. Eve- 
rything passed off pleasantly, and it is hoped with profit to 
all concerned. 

A grand concert by 550 children, under the leadership of 
Prof. Butt, teacher of vocal music in the publie schools of 
Meadville borough. The ‘‘knowing ones’’ pronounce this 
concert a ‘‘ decided and brilliant success.’’ 

Ovituary : John Lynch, late Principal of Meadville High 
School, died at his home in Meadville, August 25, 1863.— 
His disease was typhoid fever, which, though unfitting him 
for school duties during the last month, had not until a few 
days previously assumed a dangerouscharacter. He was born 
near Pittsburg, in 1818. An orphan from early infancy, his 
thorough preparation for the teacher's profession was the 
result of his own honorable ambition and superior mental 
endowments. He graduated at the High School of Poland, 
Ohio, and afterwards conducted, as principal, the Academy 
at that place. From there he removed to Kinsman, Ohio, 
and still later, to Crawford county, Pa. 

About two years since, he entered the Meadville High 





School, and in August, 1863, was chosen to fill the place va- 


cated by the resignation of the principal. His high sense 
of duty and heartfelt interest in the education of youth, 
ES fitted him for the parition he so-honorably occu- 
pie 

He early united with the chareh ; ; and his life both in his | 
family and school, was a daily illustration of the Christian 
character. To euch, *‘ Death is a joyful messenger of peace, 
whose kind hand opens to the weary pilgrim the gates of 
immortality.”’ M. G. 
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Sion pHix: The Senin Institute ¥ was 5 held i in the Court 
| House at Harrisburg, Dec. 28th to 31st—eighty-four actual 
Teachers in attendance, beside a large list of honorary 
members. Prof. Stoddard, of New York, was expected, but 
owing to illness failed to be present. It was a profitable 
Institute; the interest not flagging for a moment during 
the sessions. The great drawback was want of time. 

State Stuperintendent Coburn, Professor Bates, Supts. 
Houck, of Lebanon, and Swartz, of Cumberland, and others 
took part in the exercises and rendered efficient aid. The 
teachers of the County were prompt and efficient in their 
efforts to make the meeting successful. As aptly said at 
the State Convention of County Superintendents, ‘the 
time has come,’’ when the professional teachers of Dauphin 
County can do pretty effectively the work of a County Insti- 
tute without aid from abroad ; yet they will always be wil- 
ling to receive voluntary assistance, such as was given on 
this occasion. If Superintendents could only induce all 
the teachers of a county to make a slight sacrifice for their 
own improvement, by always attending County Institutes, 
- what beneficial results would follow. 

The Clerks connected with the School Department, on 
Christmas day, presented to the Hon. C. R. Coburn, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, an elegantly finished ebony 
cane, adorned with a magnificently engraved gold head.— 
The honor is one richly merited, as Mr. Coburn, by his ur- 
banity, courtesy and devotion to business, has won the 
favor of those more directly connected with him in the bus- 
iness of his Department. 


Lancaster: An Institute of two days opened Dee 31, 
at Reamstown, and was attended by more than forty teach- 
ers. Had not the weather been inclement, a much larger 
number would have been present. The exercises were alto- 
gether in the hands of the teachers, assisted by the County 
Superintendent, and consisted of class drills, lectures, es- 
says and addresses. They were fully as interesting as those 
at the County Institute—made so by the active part taken 
in them by a class of teachers who have not the confidence 
to participate in the discussions of that body. To meet the 
want of these teachers was one of the objects in holding 
this second Institute in the county during the year,—they 
not being in the habit of attending the central Institute at 
Lancaster. Another was to correct a mistaken public sen- 
timent with regard to such meetings, and to mould a favor- 
able public opinion towards the school system. Judging 
from the free expression of satisfaction by all, the meeting 
not only benefitted the teachers but was the means of secu- 
ring a much greater interest in the schools on the part of 
the public. A large number of citizens attended some of 
the sessions. As many such Institutes will hereafter be 
held in the different parts of the county, as time will 
permit. 


Lesanon: The County Institute commenced a three 
days’ session in the Lebanon Court House, Jan. 2ist. All 
the teachers of the County were present except six or eight; 
also quite a number from Lancaster, Dauphin and Berks. 
Supt. Houck was assisted by Prof. Brooks of the Normal 
School, State Superintendent Coburn, Mr. Potter, Rev. J. 
W. Jackson, Supt. Ermentrout of Berks, Prof. Loomis, &c. 
Quite a number of the resident Teachers of the county read 
Essays and otherwise participated. As usual in Lebanon, 
the Institute, besides being a full one, seems to have been 
practical and useful. 


Lycouine: The districts of Clinton, Washington and 
Muncy Creek each erected a new and elegant brick school- 
house during the fall, which were ready for school purposes 
the present winter. The one in Clinton is a neat, substan- 
tial and well-constructed edifice, thirty-four by thirty feet 
on the ground, ceiling eleven feet high, and well-supplied 
with desks, shelves, hooks and blackboard surface. That 
in Washington is thirty-four by thirty-one feet on the ground 
and eleven and one-half feet to the ceiling; and it is also 
equally well-supplied with desks, which are so arranged as 

| to face the teacher’s stand, and are graded in height so as 
to seat scholars from five to twenty-one years of age com- 
| fortably. It is also well supplied with blackboard surface, 
| and places to deposit hats, caps, bonnets, dinners, &c. The 
| one in Muncy Creek is not so large, but is also a very good 
| building. 


Mirruin: The County Association met in Lewistown, 
Jan. 15, and remained in session two days. Several lec- 
tures were delivered, and discussions took place on inter- 
esting educational topics. Reports as to the manner of 
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conducting their District Institutes were made from ten of 
the districts. County Superintendent Williamson was 
elected Editor of the educational column. The exercises 
were participated in by Dept. Supt. Bates and County Supt. 
Williamson, but were mainly conducted by the Teachers 
of the County. A resolution complimentary to the former 
County Superintendent, A. Smith, (from whom a letter on 
Moral Culture was also read,) was adopted; and one on 
the Inadequacy of Teachers’ Salaries, owing to the enhanced 
price of living. The following were also adopted : 

Wuereas, It hath pleased an All-wise Providence to re- 
move from our midst our fellow-teachers, Jane Barr, Wm. 
K. Stroup, Capt. I. R. Alexander and W. 8. Wilson,—there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That while we submissively bow to the decrees 
of God, we sincerely deplore the absence of our co-laborers 
from our educational meetings, from the school room and 
the social circle. 

Resolved, That we regard our departed fellow-laborers as 
bright examples of virtue, integrity and earnest devotion 
to their calling. 

Nortnampron: Mr. John Darling, Teacher in Lower 
Mount Bethel, Indt. Dt., has exchanged time for eternity. 


Mr. Darling was a native of Connecticut, a self-made man, | 


and a very successful Teacher. During his short career, he 
ey Fo a number of young men for the profession in which 
e himself was a shining light. 


He started in life under the most distressing circumstances, 


Academy question was lost. A wag who was probably cha- 
grined at losing the vote on the new academy, then offered 
the following : 

Resolved, \st, That we are opposed to education. 

2d. That the present unhappy condition of the country 
is the legitimate result of the Common School System. 

3d. That people would not commit forgery, if they bad 
not been taught to write 

4th. That we are firm in the 
ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.”’ 

5th. That we are disposed to be just and charitable, pro- 
vided it costs nothing. 


believers dogma, ‘‘ where 


6th. That we wish our children to be brought up in ig- 
| norance, believing that Education only tends to the more 
full development of a slothful disposition, as all educated 


persons are too lazy to work. 

7th. That this is a three cent meeting. 

This was received with roars of laughter by some, and 
ill-feeling by others; and the meeting, of course, adjourned 
without a vote on the resolutions. For ourselves, we can- 
not clearly perceive the necessity for both the High School 
and the Academy in thesametown. Cannot they be united 
under the act of April 11, 1862? 


WESTMORELAND: The County Institute met at Greens- 


| burg during the holiday week, with an attendance of one 


| hundred and fifty teachers. 


Lectures were delivered and 


s | drills conducted by Messrs. Wells, Gray, Falconer, Fouke, 
Mr. G. C. Rieser, Teacher of Bethlehem, has resigned.— | 


but by perseverance and industry, prompted by a desire to | 


render himself useful in his day and generation, became one 
of the most useful and successful Teachers in the county. 


A broken-down constitution was the cause of his with- | 


drawal. 

The schools of Bethlehem, after a careful examination by 
the County Superintendent, have been properly graded, and 
the rules for promotions permanently established. One 


room has also been fitted out with new and convenient fur- | 


niture. Williams Township Directors have erected two 
school-houses of the first class. Things, upon the whole, 
look very promising. 

ScHUYLKILL: 
building a fine school house for girls, which will be ready 
for use next summer. It is to be three-stories in height, — 
the basement of brown stone and the rest brick. 
lower story there will be a large Lecture room, Directors’ 
room, ec. 
four school rooms,—two on each side,—with a wide hall 
through the centre. The cost will be over $20,000. 

SusqvueHANNA: The County Association had a two days 
session at Jackson, commencing January 1, 1864. The 
question how to promotethe habit of study and reading was 
discussed. County Superintendent Weston read an able 
and interesting essay, which we will publish as soon as 
space can be found. The subject of establishing a yearly 

ounty Institute was freely discussed, and Messrs. Weston, 
Faurot and Richardson appointed a committee to consider 
and make arrangements for it. An ample programme of 


Milford, April 1 and 2,) was adopted. 

Snyper: The Institute held its annual session at Se- 
linsgrove, commencing Dec. 31st, and continued in session 
three days; 56 Teachers present. 
Superintendent, was present on Friday. Able Essays and 
Lectures were produced, followed by spirited discussions on 
the different branches tanght in ourCommon Schools. The 


In the | 


The School Directors of Pottsville are | 


The second and third stories will each contain | 


Todd and Jack. The best interest and feeling prevailed.— 
The next annual meeting will be held at Latrobe. 

Union Institutes will be held at North Washington and 
Stahlstown on the 19th and 20th of February. In these 
meetings the teachers of several districts will unite. A num- 
ber of teachers are preparing to close their schools with 
public examinations. These, when properly conducted, 
have a good influence, and it is hoped they will be encour- 
aged. 

York: The largest Institute ever held in this county 
convened in the town of York, on Monday, Dec. 21st, and 
continued the entire week. The exercises were appropriate 
and interesting, and a new impetus is said to have been 
given to the good cause. The following resolutions were 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we regard District Institutes, when prop- 
erly conducted, as a valuable means of improving teachers 
in the branches to be taught, and that they may be made a 
powerful instrument in popularizing our public schools. 

Resolved, That as friends of popular education we re- 
joice at the growing number of females, engaged in the 
profession of teaching, believing that it will result in their 
social elevation, and the advancement of the schools. 

Resolved, That the best interests of education in our 
county demand, that our own Academies be patronized in 
preference to those of other counties; and that our Acade- 
mies, as far as possible, confine themselves to Academical 
instruction. 

Resolved, That the infant profession of teaching depends 
for development and social position on teachers themselves, 


| and that it is reprehensible in them to complain of the un- 


8. P. Bates, Deputy | 


exercises for the next meeting of the Association (at New | profitableness of their calling, until they have developed it. 


° ae 
EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Maine: The State Teachers’ Association held its annu- 
al meeting in the city of Bath, on the Monday, Tuesday 


| and Wednesday of some week lately, which is not specified 


Freeburg Academy and Missionary Institute, located at | 


Selinsgrove, commence their winter sessions to-day (Jan. 
4th). Both are doing a good work in the preparation of 
Teachers for the Common Schools, under the Principalship 
of Profs. D. S. Boyer, Noetling and Born. 

Union: As has already been noticed in this Journal, 
the School Directors of Mifflinburg propose to establish a 
High School; and the Town Council also intend to rebuild 
the Academy on the site of the old one. 


in the published proceedings. Hon. E. P. Weston, Presi- 
dent. Papers were read on ‘Extremes in Education,”’ 
‘<The relative and absolute in Instruction,’ ‘‘ The proper 


‘aim in Studying Languages and the methods of Teaching 


them,’’ ‘‘ The Supervision of Schools,’’ ‘‘ Educational af- 


| fairs in other States’’ (a good topic), ‘‘ Theory vs. Practice 


On these two | 


questions, the good folk of that town seem to be having | 


quite a lively time. Lately the following call appeared : 
‘*Meetine.—All the tax-payers of Mifflinburg are re- 


| considered thought thus presented. 


spectfully requested to turn out, en masse, on Monday eve- | 


ning, the 11th inst., at the Town Haun, for the purpose of 
protesting against the proposed Hien Scnoon Tax, and the 
rebuilding of the Academy. Many.”’ 
This brought out a large meeting, pro and con. After 
spirited debates, the High School was sustained, but the 


| 


in Common Schl Education,’’ and ‘‘ Incentives to be used 
in Schools.’’ everal classes of pupils—in Arithmetic, 
Gymnastics, &c.,—were exercised before the Association. 
With all these and other papers, addresses and exercises, of 
course not much time was left for discussion; but the meet- 
ing must have been profitable from the amount of well 
State Superintendent 
Weston was authorized to visit the Associations of other 
States, as the Delegate of the Maine Association, or to ap- 
point a suitable substitute for that purpose. 

The second of the proposed State Normal Schools of 
Maine has been located at Castine. 

Eight pages (one-fourth) of the Maine Teacher has been 
devoted to the Youth’s Department, under the title of the 
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‘* Banner of the League,’’—an organization of the schools, 
proposed by State Superintendent Weston. 


Vermont: The total expenditure for schools last school 
year was $375,976 ;—a larger sum than the State, in time 
of peace, expends for all other purposes of civil government. 
From this fact, Mr. Adams, the Secretary of the State 
Board of Edneation, very pertinently arrives at the conclu- 
sion, that the greatest care should be taken in the manage- 
ment of school pecuniary matters ; and that intelligent and 
successful men of business ought to devote a portion of 
their time to this important interest, and not leave it with- 
out that strict attention and care which its magnitude de- 
mands. This carelessness in school expenditure and this 
want of effort in making it yield the largest possible amount 
of good to the public, are very general. 


Massacuusetts: The 19th annual meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association was held in Boston, Nov. 23 
and 24. President, W. E. Sheldon. The Association is 
in good condition pecuniarily; for the receipts since last 
meeting were $3,399,25 ; the disbursements $2,883,83 ; and 
the balance on hand $514,42. President Hill, of Howard 
College, lectured on the ‘‘ Foundations of a general scheme 
for a liberal Education,’’ J, D. Philbrick, on the ‘‘ Self Ed- 
ucation of the Teacher.’’ Several able discussions of 
previously announced questions took place. Amongst these 
were,—‘‘ The expediency of making personal criticisms upon 
Teachers in the school reports of Massachusetts,’’—(a prac- 
tice strongly reprobated by D. B. Hagar, in a full and able 
argument ;)—‘‘ Methods of Teaching Geography ;’’ ‘‘ What 
kind of instruction in our schools will serve to increase the 
loyalty and patriotism of the American people ?’’ and ‘‘What 
is the next step to be taken by educators to secure the high 
est interests of education in the commonwealth ?’’ One 
speaker thought ‘‘this step lies rather in the direction of 
the mora/ than the intellectual training of the child; and 
at the present time should mainly consist in ‘‘ the educating 
of our sons in a broader patriotism and a more unselfish 
love of country.”’ 

John D. Philbrick has been appointed a member of the 
Board of Education of Massachusetts. This is an acquisi- 
tion to that body, however strong it may have been pre- 
viously. 

Connecticut: 


The Common School Journal begins its | 


12th vol. (new series) with a strong editorial force, of which | 


Charles Northend is resident-editor, with D N. Camp at the 
head of a list of fifteen regular contributors. 


Onto: The Educational Monthly is to remain in the 
able hands of Hon. E. E. White, now also State Commis- 
sioner of Schools, to be assisted by a competent person in 
the publication office. In the January number, we notice 
there is a larger portion than usual of the contents of the 
Monthly in smaller type. This shows that press of matter 
which a well-conducted educational periodical always feels, 
in a community that is experiencing and is responding to its 
beneficial influences. By the by, in this respect it is as in- 
teresting as it is instructive, though somewhat disappoint- 
ing, to watch and see the sources whence this kind of sup- 
plycomes. Hey-day and promising friends, who were to aid 
and sustain you at the start, soon drop off. Many in high 
and commanding educational positions, the ‘‘crumbs from 
whose tables’’ would often be a feast to the editor, retain all 
for themselves or the fulfilment of their own projects; and 
the educational periodical is left to the educational Provi- 
dence. But this never fails, if the editor knows how to call 
out and appreciate the unpretending but valuable aid to 
be had from quiet corners, or obscure yet growing fields.— 
Humble friends that have been helped, help in turn; and 
the work goes on, pushing up and sustaining even those who 
have forgotten their early vows. In a word,—the cause 
grows with and, in a measure, edits its own organ. 

INDIANA: In one of the towns the State, the 
Trustee, in contracting with Teachers, requires from each a 
written pledge that he will spend every third Saturday in 
the school room. One school only in the township is open 
on that day, but the teachers of all the others are required 
to attend and witness or aid in the teaching. The teachers 
thus stimulated are said-to be making good progress and the 
schools of all rapidly improving. This is the next best thing 
to our own District Institutes. In fact, it would be a good 
addendum—the best kind of a Model School—to these, our 
District Normal Schools. 


Wisconsin: The School Department of this State is 


making vigorous efforts to have the Township system of 
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school organization and supervision introduced. Having 
secured the County Superintendency, this is the next step 
toward effectual and vigorous local administration. As we 
understand it, Wisconsin is yet held back by the system of 
‘* district,’’ or single school, organization—cach school being 
disconnected from and independent of all the others in the 
Township. Under this arrangement there can be little of 
that improvement which arises from emulation, economy of 
effort and vigor of administration. We give it as our ex- 
perience, that the Township system is the ground work of 
school success in Pennsylvania; and we therefore cordially 
wish success to this attempt to abolish the district system. 
In the argument on the subject in the January No. of the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, prepared by Mr. Craig, as- 
sistant State Superintendent, the points are well stated. 

Iowa: The friends of education are petitioning the Le- 
gislature to modify the duties and increase the salaries of 
the County Superintendents; and the School Department 
of the State furnishes the form of petition for that purpose. 
This is right. The Schoel Department should lead in all 
right measures. 


CaLirorRNIA: The January No. of the California Teach- 
er is full of interesting matter and well sustained by contri- 
butors of original articles. It is beginning to have a good 
subscription list—the number on the home list being 691. 
It also tells us of a literary magazine called the ‘‘ Pacific 
Monthly,’’ and of the ‘‘Wine, Wool & Stock Journal,” 
also a Monthly, devoted to the interests named in the title. 
The office of County Superintendent has been established in 
the State, and seems to be working beneficially. Through 
the Teacher we hear that school matters are moving also in 
Oregon. 

OrEGon: The next semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ 
Association of that State will be held at Corvallis, Feb. 16, 
and to continue four days. So we go. Truly the old States 
must see to it, or the palm in educational matters and the 
race of general improvement will be borne off by the young- 
er members of the family, whose birth was, as it were, but 
of yesterday. Well, we can bear it. Our loss, it is true, 
has been their gain,—for we have given them the men and 
the ideas, to set them up. But the reverse is not—shall not 
be—true. Their gain must not be our loss. Their advance 
will not set us back positively though it may appear to do 
so comparatively. However they may improve, we shall 
ungrudgingly but unfalteringly try to keep up. 


Book Dotices. 


An examination of the list of 
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| Books heretofore sent to the Journal, and noticed under 


this head and described in the advertising columns, would 
lead to the conclusion, that the Teachers and Directors of 
the State feel no interest in any works save those of the 
Text-book class. This isa mistake. Years ago this may 
have been, to a great extent, well founded ; but it is not so 
now. No class of readers in Pennsylvania have more rapid- 
ly advanced in general acquirement, or become more ele- 
vated in literary and scientific scope and taste, than its 
Teachers, and with them a large portion of the Directors.— 
This is one of the results of school improvement amongst 
us; and its progress in the past ten years is so obvious as to 
attract the attention of every one who considers the present 
condition of the Teacher’s profession. Not only must this 
necessarily be the case, from the causes that have been in 
operation, but we know it to be an actual result from nu- 
merous inquiries to ourselves and others, as to the best sub- 
jects and authors to constitute a proper course of general 
reading. Hence it is, that so many teachers are possessing 
themselves of very respectable collections of miscellaneous 
works. 

Hence also the policy, on the part of publishers, of bring- 
ing to the notice of the readers of this Journal, all stand- 
ard works on general Science and Literature, and of not 
confining their advertisements and books sent for notice 
merely to the school room class. Extended treatises on 
Science,—Natural, Mental and Moral; History, Travels and 
Biography; Reviews, Cyclopedias and Dictionaries,—in 
short, all books proper for the general reader,—whether in 
prose or poetry,—will find their most appreciative readers 
and a large number of purchasers amongst the fifteen thous- 
and teachers and eleven thousand directors of the Common 
Schools, —to say nothing of the numerous friends of edu- 
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cation throughout the State,—amongst whom this Journal | 


circulates. 

It will afford us pleasure to bring such buyers and sellers 
together, and to promote the best interests of the publie 
by increasing book sales in this direction, by full and 
impartial notices and the extensive circulation of advertise- 
ments. 





GENERAL ScrENCE AND LITERATURE. 

PROVERBIAL Paitosorpny: A book of Thoughts and Ar- 
guments originally treated. By Martin Farquhar Tup- 
per, D.C.L., F.R.S., of Christ Church, Oxford; with 
an Essay on the Philosophy of Proverbs, and Additional 
Notes by an American. 276 pages, 12mo. KE. H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia, 1855. 

This singular, but also singulariy interesting, instructive 
and able work, has seized and held the attention of thou- 
sands of readers; and the present publishers do well to 
present it in this neat form to the Ameriean public. It is 
a grave elaboration or enlargement, in other language, of 
the idea or thought in very many of those accepted and 
stamped sayings that have, condensed in them, the wisdom 
and the conclusions of the race on leading points or princi- 
ples of human action and feeling. The form, as suitable to 
the subject, is blank verse, in stately yet harmonions lines 
of unusual length—in fact, measured prose. The style of 
thought and the mental handling are also in keeping with 
the gravity of the subject; yet the result or effect is such 
as to enchain attention and soothe the feelings. For in- 
stance,—opening the book at the title ‘‘ Edueation,’’ these 
are the commencing lines : 

‘* A babe in a house is a well-spring of pleasure, a messen- 

ger of peace and love; 

A resting-place for innocence on earth; a link between 

angels and men: 

Yet is it a talent of trust, a loan to be rendered back with 

interest ; 

A delight, but redolent of care; honey sweet, but lacking 

not the bitter.” 

So, under the head of ‘‘ Anticipation,’’ we have, in the 
first four lines, this specimen of the manner in which the 
author comes right down to the reader’s own experience, 
and extorts consent to his ‘‘ philosophy”’ : 

‘*Thou hast seen many sorrows, travel-stained pilgrim of 

the world, | 

But that which hath vexed thee most, hath been the look- 

ing for evil; 

And though calamities have crossed thee, and miseries been | 

heaped upon thy head, 

Yet ills that never happened, have chiefly made thee 

wretched.”’ 

We can safely commend this book, as 2 mine of thought, 
@ source of consolation, and a store-house of quotable 
wisdom. 

The American Essay on the Philosophy of Proverbs is 
learned, full and spicy, and forms a proper introduction to 
the graver work it illustrates and pagcedes. The additional 
notes are also valuable and sufficiently explanatory, without 
cumbering with that mass of explanation which no good | 
book really needs, and few earnest readers often require. 
Tae Femave Poets or America: With Portraits, Bi- 

ee Notices and Specimens of their writings. By 

homas Buchanan Read. Fighth Edition. 478 pages, 

small 4to. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 

Tue Femate Prose Writers or AmERtIcA: With Por- 
traits, Biographical Notices and Specimens of their wri- | 
tings. By John S. Hart, L.L.D. Fourth Edition. | 
535 pages, small 4to. Same Publishers, 1864. 

Here is a pair of books of rare interest and beauty, pre- | 
pared, too, by gentlemen well-known, not only in Pennsyl- | 
vania, but of general reputation. The brief titles tell their | 
plan and contents. The reader not only thus becomes fa. | 
miliar with the features of Sarah J. Hale, L. H. Sigourney, 
Anne ©. Lynch, BE. Oakes Smith, Frances Sargent Osgood, 
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Emily C. Hudson, E. F. Ellet, Edith May (Miss Anna 
Drinker), Alice B. Neal, Caroline M. Kirkland, Margaret 
Fuller, Ann 8. Stephens, and the rest of the fair and bright 
sisterhood, but he is enabled to form an estimate of their 
genius and worth from the portion of their writings ap- 
pended to each short but satisfactory biographical sketch. 
We have lately seen no more fit or desirable volumes for the 
lady’s, and especially the lady Teacher’s library, than these. 
They contain the best specimens of our country’s female 
literature, and are well adapted to improve the taste and 
the style of those who desire pure and exalted, yet various 
models. Owing to the fineness of the paper, and the large 
number of expensive plates, these books are somewhat 
costly (from $2.50 to $4.50 per volume, according to bind- 
ing). But no one who desires elegant and standard works 
will regret their purchase. Of course, for library purposes, 
the cheap and substantial binding is preferable to the more 
ornamented ; the latter being, we suppose, designed for pre- 
sentation or for parlor ornament. 

ORNAMENTAL AND Domestic Pouirry { Treatise on 
the History and Management of Ornamental and Domes- 
tic Poultry. By Rev. Edmund Saul Dizon, A. M., 
Rector of Intwood-with-Keswick. Norfolk, England; with 
large additions by J. J. Kerr, M. D., of Phiiadelphia. 
Illustrated with sixty-five original portraits, engraved ex 
pressly for this work. Fourth Edition, revised. 480 pages, 
12mo. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia. 

Being in the chicken line—to the extent, at least, of de 
siring to raise our own spring chickens, and have a supply 
of winter eggs—we have for some time desired to get a 
gocd book on the history, habits and management of poul- 
try. Lately, also, more than one acquaintance has asked 
us to name to him such a work. It was therefore with 
pleasure that we found the book, whose title heads these 
remarks, amongst a lot sent by the Messrs. Butler. There- 
fore, also, we have examined it with some care and much 


| interest. The English author has evidently brought to 


the task of preparing the ground work, full classical and 
historical knowledge, and all the earnestness and experience 
that an enthusiastic and wealthy amateur may be supposed 
to possess. The American Editor has added much practical 
information, and has beautified the book with many life-like 
and well-colored portraits of fowl of American celebrity. 
Between them they have made just such a book as might 


‘be expected. As it meets our own wants, we can safely 


commend it to others desiring a good book on the subject. 

It treats, first, of common or Domestic fowl, with their 
rearing and management, and the management also of their 
eggs; secondly, of the several varieties of Imported fowl, 
viz: Shanghai, Cochin-China, Malay, Guelderland, Dor- 
king, Spanish, Game, Mexican, Chittagong, Java, Polish, 
Creole, and all the rest—Rumples, Silky, Frizzled and Dom- 
inique—wit® some remarks on our own Jersey Blues and 
others, down to the useful but undistinguished Dunghill, 
and the pretty strutting Bantam. And it concludes with 


| remarks on Turkeys, Pea and Guinea fowl, Geese, Ducks, 


&c. The book is a good one; and no one should be without 
it, who desires to know how to render the keeping of a few 
fowl as profitable as it is interesting and pleasant, when 
properly attended to. 

The settled Teacher, (we wish there was a Teacher’s 
house, garden and lot attached to every school-house,) whe 
reads this book, will not only be thereby enabled to have 
his dozen hens of the best kind, but prepared also to ex- 
plain many points now in the dark, and explode many un- 
founded opinions and practices in relation to poultry. In- 
formation of this useful kind can nowhere be more appro- 
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priately deposited than with the teachers who come, or 

should come, into frequent contact with the people at their 

homes. 

Tue American Epucationan Montary: For the sehool 
and family. 32 pages, double column, medium size, 8vo. 
Issued on the first of each month, at $1.00 per annum in 
advance. Editor not named. Published at New York by 
Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., 130 Grand street. 

The January or first number of this new magazine has 
reached us, and it seems to have more promise of per- 
manence and usefulness than its predecessors of the same 
class. For years, Book publishers have been in the habit 
of starting periodicals of this kind, with just enough of 
general educational matter in them to attract the attention 


of teachers, but with the main purpose of noticing and ad- | 


vertising their own publications and those connected with 
them. ‘This is the best specimen of the kind we have seen. 
There are some really good articles in it, and it is worth a 
dollar. 


Tue Nortu American Review: No. CCII, January, 
1864. Crosby & Nicholls, 117 Washington &t., Boston. 


This leading American Review, for the past ten years so 
ably conducted by Dr. Peabody, has recently passed into 


the editorial charge of Prof. James Russell Lowell and | 


Charles Eliott Norton, both well-known by their sound 
scholarship. Each number contains over 300 pages. It is 
published quarterly—in January, April, July and October. 
The price is $5.00 a year, or $1.25 the single number.— 
Judging by the number now before us, we know of no pub- 
lication presenting more of ability and variety of interest 
in its contents. 


Horace Waters’ Sxeet Music: Another packet of 
Waters’ pieces has been received. “As usual, they are 
varied, appropriate to the times and beautiful. ‘‘ The 
Union Medley,’’ with words ; 
by J. R. Orton, and ‘‘I Can’t Forget’’ with words by the 
Rev. Sidney Dyer, and all arranged for the Piano by Mrs. 
Parkhurst, are amongst them. Also, ‘‘Was my Brother 
in the Battle?’’ from the Sunny Side set, and arranged 
by James Bellak and Mrs. Parkhurst; ‘‘ Bread, Cheese 
and Kisses,’? a comic song, written and composed by 
John J. Daly, and ‘‘My Wife is a Knowing Woman,”’ is 


of the same class and from Foster’s Melodies. Address 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. 
Rickey & Carro“iu’s CarALocuEe Ratsonne: A general 


and classified list of the most important works in nearly | 


every department of Literature and Science, published in 

the United States and England; with a Bibliographical 

Introduction. 

by Rickey & Canoll, Booksellers and Stationers, Cincin- 

nati, 1863. 

A friend has sent us this useful compilation,—the first of a 
general nature we have heard of in this country. It gives 
the titles in full of about 10,000 standard books,—just such 
a list as a person desirous of forming a library, or of adding 
to one already started, has occasion and wishes for. It also 
gives the price of each book at the time of the publication 
of the catalogue. It would have been more satisfactory 
had the name of the publisher been added. But as it is, it 
is a boon to the book selector, and we take pleasure in 
making known its existence. 


Scnoot Books AND APPARATUS. 


CoRNELL’s OutLine Maps: The series consists of 
Tae Worip. (Double Map.) 
and Western Hemispheres, Diagrams of Meridians and 


WeEsTERN STATES. 

Mexico, CentraL AMERICA, AND West Inpiges. With 
enlarged plans of the Isthmus of Nicaragua and the 
Great Antilles. 

Sourn AMERICA. 

EvuRoPE. 

Britisu Isuanps. 

CENTRAL, SOUTHERN, AND WESTERN Europe. 

Asia. With enlarged plans of Palestine.and the Sandwich 
Islands. 

APRICA. 
Colony. 

The size of each single map is 27 by 32 inches. Double 
Maps, 32 by 52. 

Each map is substantially mounted on cloth. 
Published byD. Appleton & Co., New York, 1864. 


Every Teacher knows the importance of Outline Maps, 
and the assistance which they render in imparting a thor- 
ough knowledge of Geography. Nothing else can be made 
to possess sach interest for a class, affords such facilities for 
concert recitation, or will so readily familiarize even the 
dullest pupil with the position of the principal loealities on 
the earth’s surface. There should be a set, therefore, in 
every school-house, not to be rolled up and put away, but 
to hang on the walls constantly before the scholars’ eyes, 
and be used every day. 

Of the different Outline Maps that we have examined, we 
ean safely bestow special commendation on these. Their 
size is most convenient for general use, and their substan- 
tial mounting, admirable engraving, careful printing, and 
neat coloring, at once recommend them to the eye. One 
great advantage they possess is not being overcrowded ; dis- 
tinctness is thus ensured. In the selection and arrange- 
ment of matter excellent judgment has been displayed. 
All that they contain can be taught without wearying the 


With enlarged plans of Egypt, Liberia and Cape 


| scholar; and they appear to contain all that it is important 


‘*Mary Fay’’ with words | 


the scholar should know. Great care seems to have been 


| taken in their preparation, and the latest and best authori- 


260 pages, close printed, 12mo. Published | 


Comprising the Eastern | 


Parallels, Tropics and Zones, Northern and Southern | 


Hemispheres, and Heights of the pfincipal Mountains. 
Nort AMERICA. 
Taz Unirep Srates anp Canapa. (Double Map.) 
EASTERN AND Mippe Srares. With enlarged plans of 
the Vicinities of Boston and New York. 
Sournern Srares. 


ties have been followed. A Key for the teacher’s use, con- 
taining the pronunciation of all the names represented on 
the maps, adds much to the usefulness of the work. 

We cordially commend these Outline Maps to the atten- 
tion of those not already provided in this line, in the belief 
that they will find them a profitable investment. 

First Lessons tn GeoGrapny, for young children. De- 
signed as an Introduction to the author’s Primary Geog- 
raphy. By S. Augustus Mitchell. Illustrated with 


maps and numerous engravings. Small quarto shape, 68 
pages. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 


New Primary Grograpay (second in the series): Tllus- 
trated with 20 colored maps, and embellished with 10@ 
engraviags. By S. Augustus Mitchell. 96 pages, me- 
dium quarto. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1863. 


New InrermMeEDIATE Geoe@raApuy (third in the series) : 
For the use of Schools and Academies. Illustrated with 
23 copper-plate maps and embellished with numerous en- 
gravings. By S. Augustus Mitchell. 104 pages, large 
quarto. E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1863. 


This is the new edition of the series of Mitchell’s Geogra- 
phies, some of which the admirers of this able author have 
now had a short timein use. We are not surprised to hear 
that they fully satisfy all the expectations that were formed 
in relation to them. These books can hardly, however, be 
called new editions, being entirely new from beginning to 
end—matter, illustrations and maps. They already bid 
fair to cover even more ground than Mitchell’s first works 
ever occupied. The maps are beautiful and not crowded, 
or rather not obscured by so great a number of names of 
small towns, insignificant streams, and other marks of mere 
local interest, as have formed a positive objection to some 
school maps. The illustrations are good and appropriate, 
and the print clear. As to the general plan of the series, 
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we need say nothing. It has stood the test of time, and we 
are glad to see this favorite series again make its appear- 
ance, with enough of its old merits to maintain its former 
position, and a sufficiency of improvement to keep it fully 
up with the times. It is now prepared to compete for a 
front rank in that field in which it has been so long con- 
spicuous and useful. 
PictoriAL History or tHe United States, with notes 
of other portions of America, North and South; for the 
use of schools and families. By S. G. Goodrich. A new 


and enlarged edition, with numerous improvements. 490 
pages, 12mo. HE. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1864. 
Picror1aAL History or Enenanp: Enlarged Edition.— 

440 pages, 12mo. 1863. 


PicroriaL History or FRANce: 
Revised and improved edition, brought down to the pres- 
ent time. 347 pages, 12mo. 1861. 

PictorraAt History or Greece, Ancient and Modern: 
For the use of schools. Revised edition. 371 pages, 
12mo. 1864. 

Pictortat History or Ancrent Rome, with sketches of 
the History of Modern Italy: For the use of schools.— 
Revised and improved edition. 333 pages, 12mo. 1864. 

PictoriaL History or tae Wor.p, Ancient and Mod- 
ern: For the use of schools. Revised. 353 pages, 12mo. 
1863. 

These works are all published by E. H. Butler & Co., of 
Philadelphia, and their author was 8. G. Goodrich, the well 
known ‘Peter Parley,’’ whose great services in the cause 
of youthful improvement in the department of History are 
admitted by all. His style is pleasant and clear, and his 
selection of points, while strictly in accordance with truth 
and calculated to convey a correct idea of the subject, is 
such as at once to attract and retain the attention of the 
learner. These books have all been recently revised and 
much improved; and the History of the United States, es- 
pecially, has been greatly improved, and brought down to 
the year 1860. 
dependence, the Articles of Confederation, and the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and a list of the proper names 
occurring in the work, with their correct pronunciation 
given. A similar list accompanies the History of the World. 
The pictorial illustrations of all these books are appropriate 
and attractive. We congratulate our young friends on the 
appearance of this beautiful and uniform edition of a series 
of books, so well calculated to interest as well as instruct 
them. They constitute a full youth’s library of History— 
& separate work being devoted to each of the most promi- 
nent nations, ancient and modern, and the principal events 
of the others being contained in the General History of the 
World, which thus completes the set. 

Taz Junior Lapigs’ Reaper: A choice and varied 
collection of prose and verse; with a synopsis of the ele- 
mentary principles of Elocution, expressly adapted for 
the use of the young, and designed as an introduction to 
the ‘‘ Ladies’ Reader.”’ By John W. S. Hows, Profes- 
sor of Elocution, &e. 312 pages, 12mo. E.H. Butler 
& Co., Philadelphia, 1861. 

Tue Lapiges’ ReEApeR: Designed for the use of Ladies’ 
Schools and Family and Reading circles; comprising 
choice selections from standard authors in Prose and Poe- 
try; with the essential rules of Elocution, simplified and 
arranged for strictly practical use. By John W. S. 


Hows, Professor of Elocution, &. 425 pages, 12mo. E. 
H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia, 1860. 


These books—the one introductory to the other—form an 
elegant and suitable series of readers for the pupils in a fe- 
male seminary, or the more advanced classes in a Girls’ 
Common School. The selection has been made with espe- 
cial and successful reference to the sex and state of progress 
of such pupils; and the pieces chosen are, many of them, 
such as have not before been found in school readers. We 
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have seen few books to equal, and none to exceed these, in 


all the qualities required for the purpose they are intended 
to subserve ; and we can, accordingly, unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them. The type, too, is clear, the paper white and 
good, and the binding beautiful 
and tasteful books in every respect. 


In a word, these are good 


THe Scnuorar’s ComPANION Containing Exercises in 


the Orthography, Derivation and Classification of English 
Words, with an Introduction and a Copious Index. By 
Rufus W. Bailey. A new edition, thoroughly revised. 
212 pages, 12mo. E.H. Butler & Co., Philad’a. 1863. 
The author in his Introduction to this edition well re 
marks that ‘‘the Scholar’s Companion has been too long 


before the public and too widely endorsed, to require a la- 
bored defence as a text-book for schools.’’ Accordingly we 
shall only add, that the present edition, without material 
alteration in plan or arrangement, has been carefully and 
successfully revised, and more fully adapted to the wants 
of the schools. 
alike, and words pronounced nearly alike, with their or- 
thography, proper pronunciation and definition ; also equiv- 
ocal words—that is, words with different significations that 
have no or little connection with each other; and a list of 
some of the improprieties in pronunciation often heard in 
society. Part II is devoted to Derivation, giving lists of 
words derived from the Latin and Greek, with their pre- 
fixes, suffixes, or root words. Part III is composed of lists 
of what are commonly called English Synonyms,—though, 
for our part, we are not much of a believer in the assertion 
that there are really many pure synonyms in the language. 
There is, it is true, such a similarity of meaning between 
certain words as to puzzle a noviee in composition; but any 
one versed in the proper use of terms, knows that to express 


Part I embraces words Pronounced exactly 


| the exact shade of meaning he bas in his own mind, before 


Appended to it are the Declaration of In- | 


it is put upon paper, there is but one word or set of words 
that will satisfactorily answer the purpose. However, be 
this the case or not, the table of synonyms in this book is 
ably compiled, very full, and will be of the utmost use to 
the beginner. It is, in reality, a list of the prominent and 
ordinary words of the language, each explained, not by 
means of a phrase-definition, but by the use of all the other 
single words of the language, each of which is so similar to 
it in meaning as to answer the purpose of what may be 
called its analagous definition. Thus Ad/e is said to be synon- 
ymous with (or mean) competent, cepable, efficient, clever, 
skilful, fitted, qualified, strong, powerful, effective. To the 
young writer a list of words thus classed and parallelized— 
so to speak—is of the greatest assistance. Even to the 

Teacher and experienced writer it will often be of much 

use, presenting not merely a choice of words, but the very 

term he was at a loss for. 

Tar EvuswortHePeN—made for D. Appleton & Co. Price 
per gross, $1.00—sold by H. W. Ellsworth, 817 and 819 
Broadway, New York. 

We have been furnished with some specimens of these 
really good steel pens, and like them better than any we 
have tried lately. We cannot get used to those large, broad- 
flanked, long-shanked articles now so common, and which 
bring the sharp edge of the pen in painful contact with the 
end of the middle finger, as we hold it. On the contrary, 
this is a small pen, which allows only the holder, and not 
any part of the pen itself, to come into contact with the 
fingers in writing. It more resembles the old goose quill in 
size, feel and operation than any steel pen we have ever 
used. It seems to be just the thing for the small hands of 
children, in school, and for females ; while it is also suitable 
for any larger hand not spoiled by wielding a mass of steel. 
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ria) ffi tial | first of February. This is desirable, as these officers can 
¢ distribute them better in the winter than at any other time. 

| It is feared, however, that the State printer will not be able 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, ' to get them bound in sufficient quantities to enable us to 


Harrissure, Feb., 1864. ai ‘ 
- < 1864 | send the boxes as early as was anticipated. This is much re- 
SCHOOL WARRABTS ISSUED IN J any, | gretted, as it was the intention of the department to have 





one re te - = oer 4 ney | the reports in the hands of the Superinténdents by the mid- 
Columbia, Montour, Joseph Mouser, 54 40 dle of January. The manuscripts were therefore put into 
deh the hands of the printer early in November, and were 

THE STATE APPROPRIATION printed by the first of December; but other official doce- 


, ments had also to be printed immediately after the meet- 


i to th liability of the returns made to this 
Owing to the unreliability o Sais : | ing of the legislature; hence the delay in the binding. 


department, in regard to the average number of children 
attending school, and the very great difference in the TEACHERS IN THE ARMY. 
amounts received by the several districts of the State last | It seems to be desirable, to know how large a number of 
year, and what would have been received, (this difference, the teachers of this commonwealth have entered the service 
amounting in some cases to hundreds, and in some to thous- | of their country during the war, and how many have died 
ands of dollars even, being sometimes more and sometimes in that service. You will therefore please to colleet inform- 
less, in districts in the same county,) if the State appro. | ation in your several counties upon the following topics :— 
priation were apportioned among the districts according to | How many, who had been engaged in teaching during the 
the number of children attending school, as directed by the war, have entered thearmy as volunteers? How many 
29th section of the appropriation act, approved April 11, have been drafted? How many have been killed in battle 
1863,—owing to these facts, it was deemed advisable, upon | or have died in consequence of wounds or from sickness’ 
consulting the State authorities, to not make the division | How many are now in the service? If practicable, ascer- 
upon that basis,—at least not until an effort had been made ; tain the number that have held office and their rank. 
to have it altered by the Legislature. As soon as the House This list embraces teachers of all grades, from the primary 
was organized, the matter was presented to that body school to the college or seminary. It is believed that there 
through the committee on Education, and a resolution adopt- were more from the teacher’s profession in this State in our 
ed, without hesitation, requesting the State Superintendent army than from any other profession or occupation embrs- 
not to make the apportionment, until legislation could be | cing the same number of males. 
had upon the subject. Thus the matter ‘stands, and as all | lb is tian 
know, nothing has been done in the Senate and it is im- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
possible to tell when there can be, so it is equally impossi- 28. Question: Has the teacher the right to take the 
ble to know when the money can be divided. The depart- | writing books from the scholars when they have done wri- 
ment is in readiness to make the appropriation, and has ting and keep them in his own desk until they are needed 
been for months, if it could have been done without doing the next day? : : . 
great injustice to the districts, and thereby injuring the Auswan: This, at first view, appears to be a foolish 
system. question to place in the official department of the Journal ; 
This statement of the facts, has been made in order, that and yet, there is a principle involved that it will be well for 
directors may understand why those districts which have | both pupils and teachers to have settled. It is the duty of 
sent in their certificates, have not received the warrants.— _ the teachers to see that the books of the pupils be well taken 
Letters have been written to nearly all of the Presidents of , ¢®F¢ of. Scholars should not be allowed, by the teacher, to 
the Boards from which the certificates have been received, | abuse and injure their books, although parents do purchase 
but not all. Directors may rest assured, that their warrants ; them instead of the teacher. There is a very general com- 
shall be forwarded to the treasurers at the earliest day pos-  Plaint, and we think justly too, that teachers do not appear 


sible. You see how we are situated,—it is not our fault.— | to care whether books are well taken care of or abused ; hence 
Please, therefore, have patience with us. parents many times object to getting new ones, when, per- 
dutta | haps, they are actually needed. The books that are to be 

TO SUPERINTENDENTS. used frequently through the day, either for study or for 


reference, must, for the sake of convenience, be kept by the 
pupils in or upon their own desks; but this is not the case 
with writing books. They are needed only while writing 
onee or twice during the whole day, and at other times 
should not be used by them in any way. 

There can no inconvenience result to the pupils if their 


Post Orrice ADDRESS OF CORRESPONDENTS. 

We again are forced to call the attention of those who 
write to this department to the method of directing their 
letters. Communications are not unfrequently received 
that cannot be answered, because the address of the writer 
cannot be ascertained. Books of different kinds have been 
sent for, which cannot be forwarded for the same reason. 
The name of the Post Office, and of the county should be 
written in full. Individuals writing to this department will 


writing books are kept from them, only at writing times. 
Very many scholars will take occasion to blot and scribble 
their books if they are left with them and some will tear 
them, or they will be torn by others. Therefore the wri- 
ting books will be better cared for and kept in a better con- 
dition, asa general thing, if the pupils are not allowed to 
have them, only when they are to be used. 
Again, unless the teacher give special care to the subject, 
Annvat Stare Reports, &c. some of the pupils will get their books and try to write, 
It was expected that the annual reports and other docu- while he is of necessity engaged in other matters. Writing 


understand, if they do not receive answers, that it is because 
their addrees cannot be made out from their letters. It is 
very important that the name of the county be given as 
well as the Post Office. 


ments that are to be sent to the several county Superinten- as well as every thing else should be taught by the teacher 
dente could have been forwarded in January, or the very and under his special attention, and no pupil should be 
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permitted to write at a time when the teacher cannot give 
attention to him. 
can be no temptation for pupils to scribble upon them, 





abuse them, or write in them. As the teacher is to see that 


these books are properly taken care of and the pupils im- 
prove in writing, he is the proper person to take care of 
the writing books when notin use. It is therefore his right 
and his duty to take charge of them, only at such times as 
the scholars are not actually engaged in writing. 

29. Question: Isnot a person to pay the minimum tax | 
of one dollar in the district where he resides? 
Answer: He is. The 79th section of the school law 
(passed April 11, 1862,) declaresexpressly, ‘‘that upon every 
resident male taxable of the age of twenty-one years the 
proper board of directors shall assess the minimum occupation 
tax now allowed by law,’’ etc. This tax, therefore, is to be 
paid into the school treasury of the district in which the 
individual has his residence. He is not liable however to 
pay this tax in any other district in which he may have 

property. 
30. Question: Is it the duty of the county Superin- | 


tendents to grant private examinations wherever asked by | 
teachers to do so? 


Answer: This matter of private examinations is more 


troublesome to Superintendents than almost any other. | 


It appears to be necessary, in some cases, to examine can- 
didates at other times, than the public examination; it 
would, therefore, be difficult to forbid special inspection in 
all cases. It would perhaps at times deprive schools of 


teachers. But if these private or special examinations are | 
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Hence the books should be where there | 
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| asking to have a certificate renewed must present a request 
similar to the one required in the case of a private examin- 
ation, and the Superintendent should note on the back of 
the renewed certificate the facts of the case. An indis- 
criminate renewal of certificates, or a renewal of those given 
by other Superintendents, cannot be sanctioned by this de- 
partment. 


32. QuEsTION: At what time does the term of office of 


| directors who are elected at the winter or spring elections, 


commence for 1864 ? 

ANSWER: It was enacted April 22, 1863, that from and 
after the first day of January, 1864, the term of office of 
school directors should commence on theefirst Monday of 
June in each year. Also that the term of office of school 
directors then in office shall severally be extended until 
the first Monday of June of the year in which their term of 
office expires. By this law directors who are elected at the 
winter or spring town meetings, are not to take their seats 
in the board until the first Monday of June, 1864; and 
those whose term of office expires this year are to continue 
to act with the board until that date. Any action of a board 
in which the newly elected members took their seats before 
said first Monday in June is illegal ; the business thus trans- 
acted should be acted upon again by the old board. 





STATE CONVENTION OF CO. SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Tcespay Mornina. 


The members met in the court house at Harrisburg, 


allowed indiscriminately, many teachers will take advantage | on Tuesday, January 12, 1864, at 10 o'clock a. m., in 
of it and never attend the public inspection. It is evi- | obedience to a call of the State Superintendent. 
dently in accordance with the spirit of the law to require | It temporarily organized by the appointment of 
all the teachers to be examined publicly in the districts in | Zr. Hvans, of Lancaster county, as chairman, and 








which they are toteach. This is plain from the 153d sec. 
found on page 83; and yet, circumstances do arise in which | 
a special examination is necessary, but they should never be | 
granted only when to the Superintendent it shall appear | 
they are necessary. If he examines every candidate that | 
presents himself, his time will all be taken in that way, and 
the objects of the law defeated. Persons asking fora | 
special inspection must, before they can be examined, 
present to the Superintendent a request signed by a major- | 
ity of the board, stating that they desire to employ the 
bearer, if found to be qualified, in one of the schools of 
their district, also giving the reasons why he, or she was | 
not at the public examination. This request should be | 
kept on file by the Superintendent. Certificates granted in 
such cases should be given only until the time of the next | 
public examination in the district. And it will be well for | 
the Superintendent to note on the back of each, the fact 
that it was given at a private examination,—stating also at ! 
the request of what board of directors and for what reason 
it was given. This will afford him a justification of his 
course, and place the matter where it will be seen by all 
who examine the certificate. If known that the ap- | 
plicant was absent from the public examination without a 
sufficient excuse, or staid away to avoid a public inspec- 
tion, he should not under such circumstances grant a cer- 
tificate. 


31. Question: Is it legal to renew old certificates ? 
Answer: The law gives no authorithy for the renewal 
of certificates ; and if it be done, it should be done only 
when the applicant has been previously examined by the 
Superintendent, and is known to him to be a good teacher | 


and a special or private examination isimpossible. Persons 


| attend to his own business, 


| Messrs. Douthett of Allegheny, Newlin of Schuyl- 
| kill, and Stutzman of Somerset, as Secretaries. 


On motion, Messrs. Douthett, Ingram of Dauphin 
and Dickerson of Bedford, were appointed a com- 
mittee to report officers for permanent organization. 

During the absence of the committee, Messrs. 
Coburn, State Superintendent, and Burrowes, by re- 
quest, briefly addressed the members. 

Mr. Coburn, said: They had come together to 
benefit one another in their official capacities, and 
thereby the schools under their charge. Two thirds 
of the present commissioned Superintendents are 
new men, and wish to get some benefit from the 
experience of the older members. It might not 
be impossible also that the older members need 
brushing up by the younger ones. Letters had been 
written to every one of the Superintendents asking 
for subjects for discu®sion, which will now be acted 


'on. He wished the convention to be emphatically 


the County Superintendents’ Convention. He would 
give advice, but would not act in an official capa- 
city. He counselled them to waste no time. Let 
each one consider that he has something to do and 
act accordingly. 

Mr. Burrowes remarked that the suggestions of 
the State Superintendent were wise—every member 
should be a committee of one to attend to his busi- 
ness and put it through. He himself had come to 
which was to take 
notes and print them. The great trouble of the 
times arose from the fact that we are not all willing 
to obey and carry out the wish of the constituted 
authorities, expressed by the majority. He was there 
to follow and not lead; but could not sit down 
without wishing them a happy and successful meet- 
ing and that it might terminate with benefit to 
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themselves and the State, and that all might go home 
with the feeling that it was well to have been here. 
The committee on organization reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers : 
President—Davipn Evans, Lancaster. 
Vice Prestdents—S. R. Thompson, Crawford. 
“ “ Jacob Ulp, Northumberland. 
Secretaries—J. J. Stutzman, Somerset. 
« Jesse Newlin, Schuylkill. 
Reporter—R. McDivitt, Huntington. 
Which report was unanimously adopted. 
The President returned thanks for the honor con- 
ferred upon him, and expressed his desire to fulfil 
the duties devolved upon him, in sueh manner as to 


promote the usefulness and harmony of the conven- | 


tion. 

The Rev. James Williamson of Mifflin, at the 
request of the President, addressed the Throne of 
Grace. 

The hours for business were ordered to be :—from 
9 to 12 in the forenoon; from 2} to 44 in the 
afternoon ; and from 7 to 94 in the evening. 

Messrs. Douthett aad Ermentrout of Berks, were 
opeeniee & committee on programme and the order 
of business. 

Mr. Ermentrout moved that a committee of two 
be appointed to invite the clergy of Harrisburg to 
open the sessions with Prayer. Adopted; and 

essrs. Ermentrout and Ingram appointed. 

Mr. Williamson moved that the State and De- 

uty Superintendents, and Ex-State Superintendents 
in attendance, be members of the converttion.— 
Agreed to. 
Teachers’ Certificates. 


Mr. Uip then read the report on “ Teachers’ Certi- 
ficates ;” which on motion, was adopted. (See p. 250.) 

Adjourned, 

Turspay AFTERNOON. 

Minutes read and approved. 

The report or. Teachers’ Certificates being under 
discussion, 

Mr. Ingram had his doubts in regard to the pro- 
priety of certain amendments proposed in the Re- 
port,—such as striking the numbers 4 and 5 from 
the teacher's certificate, leaving only 3 grades—1, 2 
and 3; also substituting the word penmanship for 
writing, &. These terms and names are in the law 
and it is hardly advisable to change them. It de- 
pends on the general advancement of teachers 
whether the change in figures can be pursued 
through the State. It is desirable to do so as soon 
as practicable ; but whether this should be done now 
is doubtfal. 

Mr. Zimmerman, of Juniata, said, so far as his 
county was concerned, no course would be more in- 
jurious than to strike out the figures 4and 5. There 
would then be less inducement to teachers to qual- 
ify themselves. He had now to use certificates as 
low as 5 in some branches, at the earnest request of 


directors, or let the schools remain idle. The pro- 


fessional certificate as it had been used in the county | 


was a nuisance. He had examined some holding 
these certificates who now only took 3} and 4. The 
holders of these certificates should be examined 
once in 4 or 5 years. 

Mr. Stutzman said teaching should be a profes- 
sion and none allowed to teach below the profes- 
sional standard. The county standard cannot be a 
professional standard; if it were, there would be 
some 60 different standards—every Superintendent 


There cannot be a uniform standard if altered every 
3 years by 65 officers. The difficulty of Charles 
Vth to make a room full of clocks tick alike, would 
be nothing to it. The county certificate is binding 
on the party who issues it. He has his standard, but 
his successor may be a man of more extensive views 
and higher requirements. His predecessor had 
given 40 county certificates. He had prevailed 
/}on most of the holders to burn them. As the 
county Superintendent must be the judge as to 
_what entitles to a certificate, so he thought he 
should be in regard to the time of its continuance. 
Mr. Morrison, of Lawrence, agreed in the main 
with the report. Moral character was justly one 
of the first requirements in the School Law, yet 
nothing was said of it in the certificate. He held 
out to the teachers, that the previsional certificate 
| was of very little account, and that as soon as they 
| get No. 1 in the branches, with a corresponding im. 
| provement in the theory and practice of teaching, 
they would be entitled to a professional certificate. 
He would recommend only three grades of acquire- 
ments,—the State Superintendent to fix the standard 
of each grade. If this is not done, we will not gain 
_much in the next three years. He was for fewer 
grades, and something express in regard to moral 
character. 


Mr. Elliott, of Tioga. If we propose to make a 
bonfire of these certificates, those who are worthy 
will give them up ; those who are unworthy will not. 
This was the case in his county. County Superin- 
tendents should not grant professional certificates, 
without visiting the schools of those applying. We 
establish a standard in our own minds, to be raised 
every year. If I undertake to raise this standard 
50 per cent. I require greater seholarship than my 
predecessor. Had thought of offering a resolution, 
that no certificate remain valid more than 6 months 
after an incoming officer takes his seat. Would like 

to see such resolution tested. 


Mr. Waters, of Butler, had failed to discover 
any method having a better effect than the present 
| one. He had found many persons very good in some 
| branches, yet who failed on others. Thought it ne- 
_ cessary the 5 grades be retained to stimulate teach- 
/ers and afford Superintendents an opportunity to 
| direct their efforts to a partieular branch. Grading 
| certificates will not have much influence in advanc- 
ing the qualifications of teachers. 
| Mr. Williamson, did not see how to better the 
| certificate. A Superintendent could have no better 
| opportunity of showing the result of the examina 
ion. Was opposed to dividing the numbers into 
| fractions; felt satisfied the certificate was in the 
| best form it could be, in order to supply our schools. 
Had found a difficulty in his county, even with 
| figures as high as 4. Was doubtful as to the pro- 
| priety of endorsing or renewing certificates. Thought 
every teacher should be examined as often as his 
| certificate ran out. Our certificate as it stands, is 
as good as any, until we bring the teachers up to 4 
better standard, and the people up to giving a living 
salary. 


| Mr. Holohan, of Centre. We eannot afford to 
| dispense with the numbers 4 and 5 ; but the Super- 
intendent could manage to make these numbers ob- 

solete. The certificate of Ohio, will not suit our 
| State; our law is not like theirs. If we license 4 
| teacher for three years, by that time he will be ready 


| to go into some other profession, and that is the last 








his own standard. We have a provision for a pro- | we shall see of him; or, if a lady, she will be prepared 
fessional standard in the State Normal School Law. | by that time to emigrate to the State of matrimony. 
This is the highest degree of professional training.' He thought the moral character should be irre- 
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proaehable, or the Superintendent should not issue | 
a certificate,—it is not therefore necessary to mark | 
He advocated the annulment of all | and nothing but ones shall entitle; and thus the 
rofessional certificates issued prior to 1860. He 
had a few days since been called on to endorse a | 
professional certificate, but refused till the ——— 

egged 


es- | standard of acquirement to be represented by each 


it by a grade. 


be examined ; and on examination the holder 
to be excused in Grammar, and yet held a pro 
sional certificate, because she had taught a primary | 
school acceptably. We are now sworn officers and | 
should not be bound by the action of our prede- | 
cessors, who were not. 


Mr. Douthett has two examinations, one for ad- | 
mission to the lower grades of the profession, and 
one for a permanent certificate. If candidates do not | 
come up to 2, do not grant them any certificate.— | 
Our directors demand that all be examined, no mat- | 
ter what their certificates. (Introduced some ques- | 
tions made use of at examinations, such as—define 
natural language, tell its elements, &c.) The longer | 
you tolerate a low grade of qualifications, the less | 
improvement will be made. He had been complain- | 
ed of for having his standard too high, when the | 
next examination proved that 5 to 1 of the teachers 
had been engaged in normal school studies. What | 
kind of grammar or arithmetic weuld be taught in a | 
school with a “ middling” certificate? The moment | 
you license none but first-class teachers, they will be 
in demand; never saw the time when there was as 
great a demand for good teachers as at present.— | 
Fix a time to cut off all below 2, and if they cannot | 
come up to this, cut them off until they can. Say) 
to the applicants,—If you do not come up to the re- | 
quirements of the law, then stand back for those | 
that will; and you will give a new impulse to the | 
cause, He had never met with objections to pay | 
the teacher a good salary who did good work. 

Mr. Thompson wished to know why we could not | 
have certificates so arranged, as to give a permanent 
certificate for a primary school ? 


Mr. Burrowes had spent considerable thought on 
the subject which now engaged the attention of the 
convention, aud had arrived at some definite conclu- | 
sions. There is much confusion in the nomencla- | 
ture of our certificates. The name of “ county” cer- 
tificate does not express permanency, any more than | 
that of “ provisional” certificate ; both have currency 
through the county. We have, in this State, three 
grades :—provisional or temporary, invented as an 
expedient, in the sense of a provisional government; 
next the permanent certificate; and beyond that, 
the State Certificate issued alone from the State 
Normal School. But two of these are legal; the 
first is only a mere expedient, growing out of the | 
necessities of the case, with the hope that it might 
sooner or later be abolished. Hence, numbers were 
wed on this lowest class to represent certain de- 
grees of acquirement, with the express understand- | 
ing, that, as soon as they could be dispensed with, | 
they would be ;—a kind of upward sliding scale—frem 
bad to better. If we dispense with the liver figures 
and keep the higher, 3 may be conceded, by the good 
nature of the Superintendent, to those who have no 
right to a certificate. At present you have, under 
the instructions of the State Department, the means 
of shifting the responsibility, when it is necessary 
‘o refuse a certificate. Another reason for pre- 
erring the scale with the large numbers in it, is, 
because it enables us gradually to approach the | 
standard, at which we are all aiming. Let 4 and 5— 
remain as tests of knowledge, or rather ignorance, 
with the understanding, that no certificate be issued | 
‘0 a person who cannot rise higher. Next, as soon 


} 
} 





as it can be done, let threes exclude from a certifi- 
cate; and so on, till the original design be effected, 


provisional certificate will disappear and the perma- 
nent become general. The fact that the perma- 
nent certificate is now unworthily held, is the re- 
sult of an unfortunate omission in 1854, to settle the 


figure. A scale was attempted to be fixed by the 
words “Very Poor (5); Poor (4) ; Middling (3) ; 
Good (2); and Very Good (L).” But every examin- 
ing officer had his own idea of what each of these 
terms meant; and—worse than that,—the value of 
each in acquirement was annually rising—tkus con- 
stantly depreciating previously obtained certificates. 
Three years ago the topical plan of examination 
was recommended, making each figure to represent 
a certain specified degree of advancement in each 
branch,—from the rudiments to proficiency; and 
since that time there has been a gradual but sure 
dispensing with fours and fives on the certificates in 
very many counties. A standard has thus been 
fixed that will not rise from year to year, but which 
will gradually raise the teachers of the State up to 
its own highest requirements. It should be they 
and not the standard, that ought to rise in profes- 
sional value from year to year. It is a mistake to 
say that there can be no safe degree of uniformity 
in marking the certificates all over the State, by 65 
different officers. The colleges are independent and 
numerous; yet they have a degree of uniformity in 
their classes sufficient for all practical purposes.— 
This is effected by having the extent of advance- 
ment required in each class clearly specified. And 
this operates so effectually, that a student of any 
college, in good standing, can enter another in the 
same class he belonged to in his own. So it might 
be in the marking of Teachers Certificates, if a uni- 
form and specific standard of acquirement were 
adhered to. 

It had been proposed to abolish all the profes- 


= yo ] 3 
| gional certificates in existence and start anew.— 
| There is no power in any one to annul certificates 


of any kind, except each by itself, and for one or 
the other of the causes named in the law. The evil 
can only be arrested by annulment for cause, or by 
Directors refusing to employ the holders unless 
they submit toa re-examination. Thus, if unworthily 
held, the evil can be cured. But if worthily pos- 
sessed, they should be protected and preserved as 
the first fruits of the system. There is no authori- 


| ty either in the State Department or the County Su- 


perintendent to obliterate them all by the stroke of 
a pen. + 
Mr. Bates, Deputy State Superintendent, objected 


| to changing “ writing” for “ penmanship” as recom- 


mended, the certificate being founded on the law ;— 


also to striking out “Orthography,” on the ground 


that it is a part of “Grammar.” Orthography does 
not refer to the sound of letters so much as to cor- 


| rect spelling of words. The term should be preserv- 


ed in the certificate, distinct from Grammar, and 
an examination should take place in that branch. 
In regard to the matter of the 4s and 5s, they pre- 
vent an evil which has sprung up in this way:—It is 
a very trying thing for a sensitive Superintendent 
to refuse a person a certificate. He argues thus: 
I do not like to refuse, but this person ought not to 
haveany. I will shift the responsibility, by marking 
3, 4 and 5, and if directors see proper to employ 
him, it is their own matter. The directors being 
anxious for cheap teachers, these persons are often 
employed. The proposition made, is to meet this 
difficulty. Whether it is best to meet it by striking 
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out the figures 4 and 5, or whether the Superintendent 
is to take the responsibility of doing his duty, is the 

oint now to be determined. He would urge every 
Superintendent to take the responsibility. The 
difficulty of getting rid of certificates unworthily 
held, would be met by Directors refusing to employ 
such, without re-examination. But in many places 
there is indifference on the part of the directors, and 
hence the best method of getting rid of them, is for 
Superintendents to exert themselves to have the 
directors have the persons examined. 


Mr. Dalrymple, of Warren. The fact that the 
numbers are below the standard of employment in 
many places, is the reason why they should be 
striken off. If these numbers are dropped, they 
should be stricken from the certificate. The ad- 
vantage of having them there is not very apparent. 


Mr. Ermentrout would recommend, that the old 
figures be retained, and the figure 5 excepted. Every 
thing will depend _— the point of view from whic 
we look at this subject. It is a great mistake to 
suppose, that by an exercise of the mind any indi- 
vidual forms a true idea of any branch. 
of science are not made by thought. ‘They move on 
in their course, sometimes beyond our capacities, and 


sometimes crowning us with acquisition. The moun- | 


tain heights must be scaled. Centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces keep the world in being—we cannot 
destroy them, for we never made them. So with 
the laws of speech ; we did not invent them, but the 


Divine Being has so arranged them, that by intui- | 


tion these laws are seen and reduced to books.— 


When we exercise intelligently the laws that govern | 


any particular branch, we are able to apply them in 
analysis. He would be sorry to be made a judge of 
the moral character of an applicant. He had noth- 
ing to do with the judgment of moral character.— 
What do we mean by a good mora! character? The 
Chinaman has a good moral character, the Moham- 
medan has a good moralist in his own way; the 
Presbyterian, the Catholic, the Protestant, all have 
their standard of moral character. If we would fix 


marks to certificates on this point, we would find | 


ourselves in a labyrinth of trouble. Let the com- 


munity be the judge of moral character, and let us — 


not forget the example of Him who preferred to dine 
with publicans and sinners, instead of pharisees and 
nobles. 
professional certificates. 
as an additional branch in the certificate. A man 
can only teach any branch correctly and properly, 


as he teaches it in the development of its rise and | 


growth. 


Mr. Ulp. 
to strike off 5 that 3 take its place. 
to ignore these numbers entirely. The probability 
of teachers receiving no certificate, unless they 
merited 3, would be a stronger incentive to merit 
good numbers, than if we tolerate persons who are 
utterly unqualified. There is that feeling of partiali- 
ty that will induce directors, if they can, to evade 
the law. Directors have it in their power to com- 
pel an examination on every point. Certificates 
should not be issued without an evidence of con- 
tinual improvement. The teacher, whose marks in- 
dicate no improvement the 2d and 3d years, should 
receive no permanent certificate, if he should re- 
ceive any at all. 


Mr. Jack would ask if the Directors of Berks 
county gave the same salary to provisional as to per- 
manent certificates ? 

Mr. Ermentrout said, in some districts, but not 
throughoat. 


The laws | 


In his county they attached no value to | 
e recommended history | 


It was not the intention in proposing 
The object was | 


Mr. Jack. In our county, directors pay accord. 
ing to the grade of the certificate. They are divid- 
'ed into Ist, 2d and 3d grades, with $3 per month 
difference in their salary. If there is anything 
effectually calculated to make the teacher prepare 
himself, it is to pay him better for better teaching. 
If the provisional certificate is not graded, you give 
a premium for ignorance. Teachers will incur no 
expenditure to prepare for examination if they can 
| pass and get the same salary that a first-class teacher 
, does. Teachers should be paid for the amount of 
| good they do in the schools. 

Mr. Woodruff, of Chester. To change the figures 
| or dispense with five, would not be of any advant- 
age. Better let the certificate remain as it now is. 
| It would be well for Superintendents to indicate a 

certain period at which all temporary certificates 
| should expire. He had dispensed with the endors- 
| ing of certificates, and in case of necessity, gave 
| them a private examination. He would prefer to 
| have the words “Theory and Practice” stricken out 
| and “ Order” inserted. You might be mistaken in 
| visiting a school in regard to theory and practice, 
| but order was a thing which could not be covered 
up,—‘children and fools, will speak out.” The 
teacher having energy and tact enough to keep order 
generally, had energy enough to make a scholar. In 
regard to moral character, it might be a matter of 
indifference to some, but for his part he would rather 
not have any “ publicans and sinners” to teach his 
| children. The people of his county demanded teach- 
| ers of good moral character. They endure it and 
can endure it; and he thought the people of Berks 
county could endure it. People having children to 
send to school, care, and care with an intensity of 
| feeling, what kind of teachers teach their children. 
| He thought he must have misunderstood the gen- 
tleman from Berks in regard to what he said. A\l- 
though the statute did not define morality, it pro- 
| hibited immorality. Public sentiment would not 
tolerate immorality, and the man who gets drunk or 
| utters profane words in school, should not have a 
certificate. ‘The Superintendent should stand mild- 
ly but firmly on this,—that a teacher should be a 
man of good moral character. 

Mr. Morrison said, it was not intended that moral 
character be marked with figures, but indicated on 
| the certificate. 
| Mr. Coburn was interested in this discussion, as 
| he wished to know the opinions of the Superinten- 
| dents present, in relation to the next form of cer- 
| tificate. 

Mr. Douthett offered the following : 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this convention, 
| it is essential to the proper advancement of our com- 
mon school system, that no certificates be issued, in 
future, indicating a lower grade of scholarship in 
any branch, than that expressed by three on the 
provisional certificates now in use. 


Mr. Counsman recommended the issuing of an 
order by the State Department, annulling the exist- 
ing permanent certificates. Our object was to secure 
uniformity throughout the State ; and as these had 
been given while there was no uniformity in any two 
counties, we should consider it sufficient to justify 
the State Department in issuing an order annulling 
them. He had met with more difficulty on this 
point, than any other. He hoped the subject would 
be considered by the convention. 


Turspay Evenina. 


__ Minutes read and approved, and each speaker lim- 
ited to five minutes. 
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Mr. Douthett’s resolution being under considera- 
tion,— 

Mr. Dickerson said, the gentlemen advocating 
the omission of these marks, have spoken for their 
own counties. Not many counties have two or three 
applicants for every school. We must admit a class 
of teachers, that would be rejected in Allegheny 
county, according to the statement from that county. 
He then offered the following substitute as an 
amendment : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this conven- | 
tion, the present form of Teachers’ Certificate should 
be retained; and that each Superintendent should 
use or not use all the figures therein, as the circum- | 
stances of his county may require. 


Mr. Weston, of Susquehanna, found a difficulty | 
in asking the applicant a few questions and then | 

essing at the result. Had introduced a plan for | 
Content by means of a tally paper, an account of 
the questions answered correctly, thus placing on 
the paper the whole result of the examination. 


Mr. Condon was opposed to the amendment.— 
He represented a county similar to the gentleman’s 
who proposed it; and had issued figures as low as 
4 and 5, but after visiting the schools of such, had 
thought it better to have no school. The adoption 
of the originai resolution would have a tendency to 
bring up the qualification of teachers, make teach- 
ers scarcer and increase wages. 

Mr. Zimmerman. However well it might suit 
some counties, it would net operate well in his ; 
though a majority of the teachers there would take 
the figures not lowerthan 3. The shortness of term 
and lowness of salary, compelled the employment 
of new teachers every year. 

Mr. Douthett read the State instructions in re- 
gard to figure 5, and then said what kind of a school 
would it be that would do for such qualifications ?— 
The lower you put the standard of qualifications 
the lower will be the applicants. A teacher, whose 
qualifications rated at 5, would be better at home | 
receiving instructions from his parents. He had 
actually met with one young man who was raised in 
the county who could not tell him the name of the | 
district he lived in; another who was asked to de- | 
fine the science of language, replied, “the science | 
of signs.” 

Mr. Zimmerman said they had trained teachers | 
enough, but could not keep them,—as soon as train- | 
ed they would go where better inducements were | 
offered. 


Mr. Dickerson said, the schools must be filled | 
with the teachers of the county. The only hope 
for the schools, is local teachers. The resolution | 
would strike off $ or 4 of the teachers, which would | 
not be prudent now. If we could have gone on | 
improving as we did from °55 to '60, the permanent | 
certificate might have taken the place of the pro- | 
visional. We are obliged to fill the schools with | 
the young and inexperienced. There are other | 
counties which will require for ten years the higher 
figures. If the gentleman could not bring up the 
qualifications in his own county,—he trusted he 
would not dictate to the other counties of the State. | 


Mr. Dalrymple. Does the gentleman use frac- | 
tions ? And if so, are there not as many divisions as 
with the old figures ? Making No. 3 the lowest with- 
out the use of fractions, would be a step in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Newlin said, the demand in other branches 
of employment jn his county, was such as to take 
away many of the teachers—several schools were 











| their annual reports shipped. 


now idle for want of teachers. If this resolution 
passed, it would cut off from Schuylkill county 100 
teachers, with no applicants to fill their places—one 
half of the schools would not be in session. 

Mr. Counsman. By this cutting off, and secur- 
ing professional teachers, will we not accomplish 
one of the points we aim at? In creating this scar- 
city, will it not secure us those who will make it 
their business? If the scarcity of teachers will ad- 
vance the pay, will it not call in competent men and 
women to take the places thus vacated ? 

Mr. Newlin knew two teachers in his connty who 
had recently been offered $800 a year for taking 
charge of books. 

Mr. Dickerson’s amendment was then adopted 
and the resolution as amended was passed. 

Mr. Douthett moved, that the State Superinten- 
dent address the convention. Agreed to. 


Remarks by State Superintendent. 


Mr. @oburn. Did not wish to make an address, 
but only to bring before the convention some sub- 
jects not on the list. He had thought it would be 
interesting and proper for us to know the number 
of teachers in the State, who have entered the army 
during the war as volunteers or drafted men. If the 
members thought advisable, he would like to have 
the Superintendents make it a matter of duty to em- 
body this information in their annual reports. Also 
how many had been killed or died in consequence of 
wounds or sickness in the service ; and, if possible, 
how many are still in the service. Hew many have 
been promoted to office and to what rank. It is said 
there is no profession from which so many have gone 
into the army. Another matter of interest, was 
punctuality in County and District Annual Reports. 
They should be in the Department by the Ist of 
June, instead of which not one-half were in by that 
time. He asked as a favor, that Superintendents 
urge the Directors to send them in as soon after the 
Ist of Jane, as possible. Superintendents would 
also please state the place to which they wanted 
He wished to know 
how many blank monthly reports of schools were in 
hand; and also an expression as to the form of 
these reports,—whether the present was the best 
form or not. He wished some expression in regard 
to the blank monthly reports of Superintendents, 
whether they could be improved. It was the inten- 
tion of the Superintendent or Deputy to visit as many 
as possible of the counties at their institutes, and he 
would like to have them so arranged, as to visit all. 
He bad received some 20 four months certificates. 
Last year the Legislature chaaged the basis of dis- 
tribution of State appropriation from the taxables 
to the number of scholars attending school, leaving 
it in such a way, that it might be the whole or the 
average. After consulting with the Attorney Gen- 
eral, he had concluded to divide by the average, 
which was obtained from the monthly reports of the 
teachers. But these were so imperfectly kept, as to 
prevent the possibility of a correct division. He 
had therefore decided not to make the division, but 
ask the Legislature to repeal that part of the law; 
and just as soon as the Legislature acts, it will be 
divided, and the districts receive their amounts. 


Examination of Teachers. 


Mr. Ingram presented a verbal report on the sub- 
ject of conducting examinations. 

Many things, he said, were to be considered :— 
whether we have one or more candidates ;—whether 
we would pursue the same plan in each case; also 
the time to be occupied ;—whether the examination 
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applicants at 9 o’clock precisely ;—it was very im- 
portant that we have the punctual attendance of all 
the applicants, and a Superintendent must be firm 
and decided on that point. Spend afew minutes with 
the Directors beforeliand, instructing them in any 
changes in the law. First, supply all the applicants 
with the best of paper, pens and ink,—then call for 
the recommendations of the applicants. The first 


exercise should be the questions prepared in the | 


School Journal,—name of applicant, age, birth-place, 


years engaged in teaching, number of examinations | 
/ en” which he had learned when a child. A seed of 


attended, &c. Dictate ;—requiring every word to be 
written, with the meaning, in order to direct atten- 
tion to the meaning of words. 
or 30 minutes. 
ing large and then fine hand ;—elementary sounds. 
Before commencing reading, give a question in 
Geography—as, bound North America. While one 
is reading, mark temporarily the numbers, Then 
require both prose and poetry to be read; then dic- 
tate another geographical question ;—dictate a sen- 
tence in parsing; require it to be parsed while the 


This will occupy 20 - 
Then pass on to penmanship, writ- , 


| thought is against the maxim. 


reading is going on. By 12 o’clock have the orthog- | 


raphy, penmanship and reading completed. 
of an hour, during which time look over the papers 
and make out figures, and enter all in certificate 
book. Afternoon, at 1 o’clock, give ten or twelve 
written questions. ‘Then collect the papers and give 
them to directors. 
devoted to oral examination ; in grammar,—parsing 
and analyzing sentences. Do not take much time 


with the parts of speech—can tell by the parsing | 


how to give the figures. Theory of teaching ;—what 
works they have read. Do not pretend to examine 
the applicants on amy other branches than those on 
the certificate. As a general thing, am through by 
five or six o'clock. 
day to examining, if some other person would fill 
up the certificates. Never select puzzling questions, 
but simply plain practical questions that will test 
principles. Take especial pains to urge the import- 
ance of reading works on teaching. 


Recess | 


Would cheerfully devote the | 


Report received, provided it be reduced to writ- , 


ing. 

Mr. Reed. As examinations are for the benefit 
of directors and others, as well as teachers, they 
should be oral as far as possible. It gives life and 
vigor to the exercise,and makes it interesting to 
the directors. 
a private matter between teachers and Superinten- 
dent. Superintendents should be rather pleasant 
and cheerful and not embarrass teachers. Young 
teachers sometimes get the impression, that the Su- 
perintendent is little better than a cannibal. He 
generally made a few remarks more to relieve em- 
barrassment, than anything else. Gave them all the 
questions in theory and practice of teaching, to be 
written out and handed in in the afternoon. In Or- 
thography he generally pronounced some eighty 
words,—numbered the words, so that if any one 
fail, would notice it immediately. 
papers; spelled the words properly, and let them 
mark. In Mental Arithmetic he read the problems 
for them to reproduce and solve, as the teacher does 
to his class. fa Written Arithmetic he commenced 
with notation, and asked the questions on through 
without a text-book. Then had them solve questions 
in Interest, Cube Root, Alligation, &c., on slips of 
paper. 

Mr. Ermentrout. So far as examinations are con- 
cerned, would consider them under two points of | 
view,—inner and outer. Under the first, the me- | 


chanical part, the topical, and the intellectual ;— 


Then changed | - ‘ 
orm | able to retain a history of each teacher. 


| ation is fair. 
| such as compliance, tranquility, supersede, apostacy 
| and words of that character. 
_give out words that all persons know the meaning 











be written or oral, &c. His plan was to meet the under the second, the oral and written plans. The 


mechanical method is the rote system, without refer- 
ence to the understanding. That a child should 
not be taught anything but what he can compre- 
hend, is an erroneous maxim, and one which all na- 
ture cries out against. The child sees things syn- 
thetically, till it has acquired a great amount of 
knowledge. Experience corroborates this. The 
child is father to the man. Individuals in their old 
age forget every thing but what they have learned 
in their infancy. Volney forgot his infidelity on 
Lake Erie and prayed “ Our father which art Heay- 


wheat found in an Egyptian mummy produced the 
same kind of wheat. John Quincy Adams was in the 
habit, in his old age, of repeating “ Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” The relation between word and 
We do not frame a 
word and then wait for the thought. There is that 
power in man which produces thought and words at 
the same time. He went in for the old method of 
spelling, putting them in rows and giving out the 
words. 

Mr. Young said many teachers would pay $5 to 
get a private examination. 

Mr. Thompson was in favor of combining the 
oral and written modes;—the oral first. Had been at 
a loss to know what questions to propound candi- 


‘ yo agen | dates on theory of teaching,—have asked some such 
The remainder of the afternoon | questions as, how many of the faculties of the child 


should be educated ? Had other more practical ques- 
tions, such as to the proper ventilation of the school 
room, arrangement of seats, classification, time for 
commencing studies, especially in regard to how 
they dispose of the first morning of school,—as much 
of the success depends upon the course then pur- 
sued. 

Mr. Woodruff. In the examination the most im- 
portant points are, that the Superintendent ascer- 
tain what the teacher knows and what he does not 
know ; and that the teacher eonvey to the Superin- 
tendent whathe knows. The interest of outsiders 
is a secondary matter. If a good attendance, it 
indicates that the teacher’s business is more respec- 
table. Thought examinations should be oral com- 
bined with the written. It thus affords the Super- 
intendent something that he can retain and show 
the teacher why he cannot give a certificate. At 


Written examinations appear to be | the beginning of the examination give the same 


poetry to be written. Strike out the familiar words 
and require the remainder to be parsed. Compare 
the oral examination in grammar and see how it 
corresponds with the written. The Superintendent 
should try to convince the teacher that the examin- 
in spelling give out about 50 words,— 


If not mispelled, then 


of. If not more than 5 missed, mark 1; if not more 
than 8 mark 2, &c. Provide a book for the purpose 
and give each teacher a page, and you will thus be 


Mr. Ulp had commenced by using the oral meth- 
od exclusively ;—this failed to satisfy the teachers 
when they came to get their certificates,—was not 
able, in all cases, to tell them in what points they 
had failed. Found it necessary to adopt the written 
or a combination of the two. Commenced in Orthog- 
raphy by giving out a few words. Then introduced 
words embodying the principles, so as to ascertain 
whether the teachers understood these principles,— 
the words proceed, precede, supersede, &c. being the 
words in which they are most likely to make orthog- 
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raphical errors. He recommended a particular ex- 
amination of the teacher’s monthly report. Had 
found in one instance a percentage of 488 of atten- 
dance given for one month. 

Mr, Stutzman recommended the introduction of 
the dictionary,—would include under reading pro- 
nunciation. Our examination must be adapted to 
our class, our object being to ascertain what they 
know. The examination must be such as to effect 
this object and to economize time. 

Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia. In Philadelphia 


the custom formerly was, to examine orally, but the | 


directors had introduced the written method. Ques- 
tions were placed before each, and when finished, 
they were handed in and new subjects assigned. To 
one was assigned Geography, to another the Consti- 


tution of the United States, to another Grammar, | 
&c., and thus the branches were divided. Adjourned. | 


Wepnespay Mornine. 


Prayer by Mr. Waters; roll called; minutes read 
and approved, 


On motion, the final adjournment ordered to take | 


place at the close of the evening session of Thurs- 
day next. 

On motion, the following committees were ap- 
pointed. Messrs. Reed, of Lycoming, Douthett, of 


Allegheny, and Dalrymple, of Warren,—to request | 


the Governor to visit and address the convention. 
Messrs. Condon, of Cambria, Williamson of Miff- 


lin, Chubbuck, of Bradford, on the form of monthly | 
reports by County Superintendents and by Teachers. | 


Messrs. Woodruff, of Chester, Ermentrout, of 
Berks and Heiges, of York, on the mode of dis- 
tributing the State appropriation. 

On motion, it was agreed, that no member speak 
longer than five minutes at one time, nor more than 
twice on the same question. 


Improvement of Teachers. 
Mr. Overholt read the report on the “ Improve- 


ment of Teachers ;'’—which was accepted, (See page | 


252) and being under discussion,— 

Mr. Zimmerman said, unless we keep teachers in 
the profession after being trained, all is for no pur- 
pose,—they cannot remain in it for $80 a year. We 
have trained teachers enough; but they leave the 
profession and the county as soon as trained. If 
they had employment & to L0 months in the year, we 
could have good teachers and good institutes. 

Mr. Reed. Examinations should be as rigid and 
thorough as circumstances will admit of. Superin- 
tendents should get the teachers to subscribe for 
and read the Schoo! Journal as much as possible ; by 
doing so, they will see how far they are behind the 
times. ‘Teachers say the wages arelow. This is no 
excuse. Other professions are the same ;—the salary 
of ministers is very low, yet menengage init The 
nan who teaches for dollars and cents, is not much 
of a teacher. It remains for teachers to make the 
profession what it should be. 

Mr. Waters said, this is one of the most import- 
ant reports before the convention. We cannot 
reach the object until teachers have inducements to 
make teaching a profession. ‘The school term must 
be lengthened. In his county the term was only 
four months and the salary $18 to $25. Would urge 
upon the Legislature the importance of increasing 


the school term. Normal Schools at distant points | 


do not benefit our teachers. We must prepare 
teachers at home; hoped the convention would urge 
on the Legislature the importance of this question. 

Mr. Morrison. There were a great many means 
by which they could improve their profession,— 
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| Normal Schools, lengthening school term, &c.; but 
we must take the means we have in our power. The 


Legislature was wise in establishing the District In- 
stitute. If teachers will meet there, they can improve 
very much. This is a great aid; but after all, the 
main matter depends upon the energy and faithful- 
ness of the Superintendents. Had made it a point 
to mention to the candidates, that just as soon as 
they bring their qualifications to the proper grade, 
they shall receive professional certificates. Let the 
Superintendent urge on directors to grade the 
salary according to the certificate. He was in favor 
of extending the term, so as to make six months the 
minimum. 

Mr. McElwain. Considerable progress has been 
| made within the past few years, by Normal Schools, 
District Institates and the County Superintendency. 
Sometimes public sentiment is adverse. In his county 
teachers under twenty-one years of age were doing 
good service. Ina village a gentleman remarked, 
that they should have a good male teacher,—the 
female teacher could not govern the school. Asked 
him whether he had been in the school—said he had 
not. Visited the school and found all in good condi- 
tion, the young lady in possession of that rare facul- 
| ty denominated “aptness to teach.” ‘There are many 
good qualities in young persons, which, by a little 
encouragement, could be made useful. 

Mr. Ermentrout was opposed to legislation when 
it does not grow out of the wants of the people.— 
Civilization and education cannot be advanced by 
laws which would only be useful ten years after this 
No necessity for hurrying us on to the social 
| condition of China. Better leave this subject in the 
| hands of directors and people. Let us as Superin- 

tendents do our own duty. The term will in the 
course of time be lengthened. Let us mingle with 
our directors and people, stimulate our boys and 
girls to action, and nature will do the thing in time. 
| If such a resolution be pressed, it should be in the 
hands of a committee. 

Mr. Sheely, of Adams. Itis a principle in politi- 
cal economy, that the supply of a thing is always 
regulated by the demand. There is not a sufficient 
demand for teachers of a high grade of qualifica- 
tions. In his county it was a lamentable fact, that 
directors and patrons would vote down the system, 
or, if possible, have but one month of school. 

Mr. Holohan was in favor of extending the school 
} term. It was in vain that Superintendents drill 

annually an educational army corps, unless they 
bring them into action. If the masses in some 
counties were left to themselves, there would be no 
| system of education—it must be left to the rising 
generation. If we have a change, they will growl; 
but matters will work in their own way and produce 
| good results. In his county a great many had an 
| idea that education creates indolence and makes 
| rascals of their children. The permanent certificate 
issued prior to 1860, should be annulled, as it was 
| given before the prssent instructions were issued. 
He held, also, that directors should be sworn into 
office and receive compensation for their services. 
Mr. Condon offered a resolution memoralizing 
Legislature to extend the term to six months, &e. 
Laid on the table for the present. 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

Mr. Jack read the report on “ Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes,” which was accepted, (page 252) and the reso- 
lutions thereto appended being under consideration,— 

The first resolution, approving of District Lusti- 
tutes, was adopted. 

The second being under consideration, 





| time. 
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Mr. Douthett moved to amend by striking out all | 


after the word resolved, and inserting,—“ That the 


Institute meet monthly on Friday and continue till | 
the next Saturday at noon ; and that the districts be | 


consolidated for Institute purposes, so that no insti- 
tute consist of less than twenty members.” This 
amendment was supported by Messrs. Douthett and 
Dalrymple, and opposed by Messrs. Dickerson and 
Ingram, when 


Mr. Smith, of Armstrong, moved to postpone | 


the further consideration of the resolution, till the 
subject of amendments to the school law shall be 
considered. Agreed to. 

The third, relating to fines for absence from the 
Institute and forfeiture of State appropriation, after 
some debate, was 

On motion of Mr. Burrowes, postponed in the 
same manner as the second. 

The fourth—in favor of Institute Libraries,—was 
agreed to unanimously and without debate. 

The fifth, after being discussed by Messrs. Smith, 
of Armstrong, La Monte, Young, Williamson, 
Waters, Heiges, Elliott, Morrison, Counsman, and 
Davis, and after several propositions to amend, was 
adopted in the following words : 

Resolved, That Superintendents should hold annu- 
ally, at the most suitable places in their respective 
counties, one or more meetings of their County In- 
stitutes, of at least four days continuance each; and 


that these meetings should be under their direct man-- 


agement and control. 
Mr. Ingram announced an invitation from the 


School Directors of Harrisburg, to visit some of | 


their schools. Adjourned. 


WepNEsSDAY AFTERNOON. 


Minutes read and approved. 

The State Superintendent announced that he had 
received satisfactory reasons for the absence of the 
Superintendents of the counties of Venango, Erie, 
Forest, Clarion, Luzerne, Montour, Washington and 
Wayne; when, 

On motion, 
of this statement be entered on the minutes. 

Statistics. 

Mr. Woodruff read the report on “ Statistics” 
which, on motion, was accepted. 

Mr. Evmentrout said the report was good as far 
as it went. Probably the State table of Statistics 
now in use is not sufficiently comprehensive. The 


value of school property in each district should be | 


included. 

Mr, Jack favored the proposition for a note book 
for visitation by County Superintendents, with print- 
ed headings and columns. It would save labor and 
promote uniformity. It would also stimulate Direc- 
tors and Teachers to improvement. He follows that 
plan now, and expresses all the facts by numerals, 
embracing a great variety of items. Unless put in 
this condensed form, the duty will be either omitted 
or very imperfectly performed. 

Mr. Morrison read the following list of questions 
and heads he uses, with their answers in one of his 
schools, to show his manner of proceeding : 
District. 

School, No. visited, Jan. 11, 1864. 
, Teacher—aged 22 years. 
, in Pa. 











Miss 
Where born ? 











Where educated? New Castle Union School. 
Intends to teach? Yes. 

Taught, how long? 4 years. 

Ed. Works read? Page and Pa. Sch. Journal. 
Take Pennsylvania School Journal? Yes. 


© 1 > G9 bo 


It was ordered that the substance | 











Attend District Institutes regularly? Yes. 








9. 
10. No. of County attended? 5. 
| ll. Deportment of teacher. 1}. 

12. Ability to teach, 2, ; 

13. Used the rod? A little, but generally moral 
suasion. 

14. Scriptures read? Yes, a portion every even’g. 

16. Classification. 2. 

17. General order. 1}. 

18. Diligence. 1}. 

19. Promptness of recitations. 2. 

20. Any difficulties? Some tardiness in the 
morning. 

21. Whole number entered on list. 45. 

22. Number of pupils at visitation. 35. 

23. Directors visit? 2 twice, and 1 three times. 

24. Parents 6, with encouraging results. 

25. ‘Time spent at visit? 2 hours, 


Mr. Young, of Lehigh, also strongly favored, the 
idea of such a note book, for visitation, as had been 
' recommended. 

Mr. Counsman thought the State Department 
|should suggest the proper headings. Uniformity 
| was the great object, and it can only be effected in 
that way. 

Mr. Stutzman. That can be effected, it too much 
be not attempted. A training institute for County 
Superintendents to instruct them in this and other 
duties, would be a good thing. Only about 80 days 
_are at command in some large counties, for visita- 
| tion. The statistics can not occupy all the time.— 
Some must be given to the pupils. 
| Mr. Holohan was not in favor of a long list.— 
| Some of the time must be left for a close examina- 
tion of the school and observation of the teacher 
by the County Superintendent himself. All must 
| not be left to the statements of the teacher. The 

scholars are to be spoken to, and the degree of in- 
| terest felt in the school by the community is to be 
| ascertained, as shown by visits, and especially that 
of the local clergy. 

Mr. Newlin, of Schuylkill, had been perplexed 
how to appropriate his time to the best advantage, 
having near 300 schools to visit. Sometimes occu- 
pies nearly the whole visit by introducing Mental 

| Arithmetic, Geography or Grammar in some back- 

| ward place. Gets as much statistics as he can ; and 
addresses the pupils. 

Mr. Young. Real estate, &c. should be valued, 

, and the return made by the Directors. 

Mr. Thompson. There should be direct commu- 
nication between the Teacher and County Superin- 
tendent, by a monthly, or other periodical report to 
the latter, embracing items beyond those reported 
to the Board by the Teacher. A blank for the pur- 
pose might be sent to the teacher to be filled up 
and returned regularly, under penalty of not obtain- 
ing a certificate the next year. * « 

Mr. Woodruff. It is better to have a few essen- 
tial items, than a long and probably impossible list. 
The suggestion of the Superintendent of Crawford 
is now within the power of each officer. Had tried 
the plan himself. The list embraced 68 questions— 
several of them more to serve as suggestions to the 
teacher than to get information from him. Not a 
single blank of all he sent out failed to come back, 
and nearly all well filled. This afforded much valu- 
able information, that the time allotted to visitation 
did not permit to be then collected. A few statis- 
tics well chosen and fully collected, is what we need 
He then gave a detailed description of the form of 
books he would prefer for the purpose ;—the entries 
to be by numerals and in the same scale, (1 to 5,) 
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now used in marking the Teachers’ Certificate. |} much of the moral training to the school. After 
Mr. Rambo, of Montgomery, was in favor of such | al], Divine Truth is the power to be relied ov for the 

a form, but we must avoid too many items, or the cure of this and all similar evils. 

book would be very bulky. Instead of a page for} Mr. Dickerson announced, that the Governor of 

each school, one line crosswise, with the headings at | the State would be present in the convention, to- 

the top, would be sufficient. The age of the teacher | morrow, but could not, owing to the pressure of 





and the number of years he has taught, should be Ad- 
included. He interrupts the regular operations of 


the school as little as possible in obtaining the sta- | 


tistics. 


Mr. Waters, of Butler, called attention to the fact, 
that there is now a list of the questions desired to | 
be answered, on the fly-leaf of the visitation note- | 


book. He thought it most proper to leave this mat- 
ter to the School Department, and made a motion 
to that effect. 

Mr. Mc Elwain, of Franklin, suggested, that the 
number of deaths amongst the pupils annually, 
ought to be reported. 

r. Elliott, of Tioga, agreed with Mr. Waters, 
whose motion was then adopted, by vote. 


Parental Co-operation. 


Mr. Ermentrout read the report on “ Parental | 


Oo-operation”—which, on motion, was accepted. 


Mr. Bates supposed the object of instancing the | 
large number of punishments alluded to, was to pro- | 
test against the idea, that the only business of the | 
He | 


teacher, is to set tasks and inflict punishment. 
believed the day had arrived when sympathy be- 
tween teacher and pupil was to be the great point 
in teaching the young. He did not believe that in- 
tellectual culture tends to crime, or that under such 
a system, vice is on the increase. In his opinion, 
the tendency of Science is to Truth. All its pro- 
cesses are logical, and founded on true laws, and 
eannot lead to falsehood or crime. This effect, if it 
exist, must have some other cause. It is erroneous 
to attribute such a result to scientific culture. Nor 
does knowledge necessarily render us dissatisfied 
with our condition in life. If the boy becomes thus 
affected, the fault is not in intellectual culture, but 
in some improper manner of imparting it. All should 
be stimulated to mental improvement, but respect 
for the sphere and employment of the parent should 
also be instilled. It should also be impressed, that 
distinction does not depend on position, but on the 
qualities therein manifested by each. Faults should 
not be attributed to mental cultnre which do not 
pertain to it. 
principle in those who are to train our youth. 

Mr. Thompson said, he could not assent to the 
assertion, that the church was a more desirable 

nt for the education of the youth of a commu- 
nity than the State. He protested against the idea. 
It was the plain duty of the State to educate the 
citizen. either could he assent to the asser- 
tion, that education had deteriorated since it had 
been taken charge of by the State. The proportion 
of educated persons is ewe now than at any 
former period. Parochial schools may teach those 
in them as well as other schools. But there always 
has been an immense number not benefitted by them, 
and always must be. These have no other resource 
than the public school. 

Mr. McElwain said, there were some points in 
the report well taken. He admitted there was more 
disrespect for age and authority shown by youth 
now than formerly; but he could not convince him- 
self that this is attributable to the schools, either 
of the church or the State. Both classes of insti- 
tution may be essential and can do good. Probably 
the greater part of this defect arises from the fact, 
that the church as well as the home, leaves too 


What we need, is the purest moral | 


| other business, make a lengthened address, 
| journed. : 

Wepnespay Kyenina. 

Time of Superintendents. 
Mr. Thompson read the report on the “Time of 
| Superintendents ;”—accepted. (See page 255.) 
Mr. Morrison spoke in favor of urging ihe prop- 


er ventilation of school rooms for the promotion of 
| the health of the pupils. 
| Mr. Holohan. In the summer, the male teachers 


were engaged in other pursuits, some at the Acade- 
mies, &c. The on!y time to meet them seems to be 
| at the County Institute, when ali the schools are in 
| operation ;—would like to know if we could issue 
certificates on such occasions. It would be an in- 
| ducement on the part of teachers to attend and 
would facilitate and render more thorough the mat- 
ter of examinations. 

Mr. Ermantrout. The remark is full of mean- 
ing that the commonest things are overlooked. The 
teachers and Superintendents should not be station- 
ary, but like ever flowing streams of water, growing 
| brighter and deeper. We ought to devote a certain 
portion of our time to private study and personal 
| improvement. By so doing we will make just as 

much improvement, if not more, than by Institutes. 

We should lay special stress on the theory of teach- 

ing; and also the size and growth and bloom of the 

mind,—that is the secret of ali substantial knowl- 
} edge. A certain portion of our time should be de- 
voted strictly and exclusively to hard laborious 
study. 

Mr. Claflin advocated the axe of school apparatus, 
giving lectures with such aids in different parts of 
the county. Had advertised a course in the county 
and went around with the apparatus; and found 
access to directs and people more readily than in 
any other way; spent 5 or 6 weeks in this way and 
also employed what other time he had in study. 

Mr. Stutzman. It is the duty of the Superinten- 
dent to study all he can, then see that he is master 
of his business as a teacher, then consider the cir- 
cumstances of his county. In some counties there 
| is no regular instruction beyond the common schools. 
If he finds the agencies around him, well ; if not, then 
he must make them; and in counties where the salary 
is small the pretext is¢hat the time is not all em- 
ployed. Then let the Superintendent take the 
place of a teacher in a school for teachers and take 
the pay also; look things in the face, go to work, 
and find the agencies. 

Mr. Young. Teaching school and keeping the 
office of Superintendent, may do in some counties ; 
but in his county they dare not teach, according to a 
resolution of the directors at the election. He did 
devote time to study, but how raise the money to 
pay off his bills? The salary in his county did not 
support his family by $250. 

Mr. La Monte. Said his was the banner county 
in non accepting districts. Some were just now in 
the balance. One-third of the land was unsettled— 
what remains is poorly cultivated—that class of citi- 
zens rule and a the school law on account of 
the taxes; Teachers consequently poorly remunerat- 
ed and of alow grade. Generally leave us and go to 
some other county where they are bettcr paid. 

Mr. Thompson, In counties wher: the Superin- 
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tendent is paid only for a part of his time, teaching 
is the best business he can take. Those who want 


to lecture in the evening, may do so for the purpose | 


of educating public sentiment, A week was allowable 
for attending Institutes out of the county. 

Mr. Dickerson. However excellent a method 
may be fur one county, no one will suit all; a differ- 
ent class of counties ig to be provided for than those 
the report includes. The Superintendent has but 
one problem before him,—to supply a competent 
teacher for every child. The means are as different 
as the circumstances. Some counties have private 


schools—those attending them may enter the public | 


schools and teach successfully. In other counties 
the teachers receive no advantages but in the 
public schools. Could not agree that in such coun- 
ties instruction or drill for 2, 3, 4 or 6 weeks is suffi- 
cient—you cannot prepare them for a certificate 
even with 4s or 5s in that time. It would be better to 
have 50 or 60 together for 12 weeks and impart 
thorough instruction as far as you go, than to travel 
throneh the county and drill each set 4 weeks. 
Little cin be effected in so short a time. Make it 
a school such as the City Normal Schools, or the 
Acaremies of the country. 

Mr. Smith. We have four acedemies, and a ma- 
jority of the teachers attend during the spring and 
summer, anti! the examination commences. He had 
tried in his first term to collect them together from 
different townships. Could not we them togsther 
more than three days. In these academies they have 
special training for teachers. 

Mr. McElwain. We have severa! academies to 
train teachers. The Superintendent may injure these 
institutions by giving instruction. Teachers are 
said t) become better acquainted with his man- 
ner al the examination than others as well qualified. 
It may often create a prejudice where the instruc- 
tion is gratuitous. 

Mr. Waters. Had been solicited to open such a 
school to continue for eleven weeks; had thought 


of doing so, but had’ been met with the difficulty just | 


presemicd. His pred@cessor had opened a seminary 
of sixty scholars and éontinued for three months. It 
had made him very enpopular. 
for 11. eks most beneficial results would follow, if 
this objection could be overcome. 


Vr. Moyer said: In the little county of Snyder, 
the teachers are prepared in the Missionary Insti- 
tute, emale College and select schools. 96 public 
schools, and one-third of the teachers attend these 
schools annually. 

Mr. Dalrymple. Uf the Superintendent devotes 
one weel to a County Institute, and a week to Dis- 
trict lustitutes, imparting instruction in the methods 
of instruction, it is all that can well be spared. 


M-. Bates. Thecomplaint was made by some Su- 
periat: udents that they found it difficult to keep their 
teachers together during the length of time propos- 
ed. ttad sometimes thought it no wonder—Super- 
intend -ats did not put their thoughts into shape, or 
systematise, so as to make it attractive and useful 
to the teachers. Considerable time should be spent 
by a Superintendent when not visiting the schools in 


preparing himself in the principles of teaching.— | 
There were advances being made in the science of 


icaviing, principles developed, books written, which 
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From such a school | 





be mastering the principles which underlie the 
science of teaching, in General Literature, History 
and Biography. He should be the best informed 
man in the county,—the leader of the Educational 
' department; he has abundance of such employment - 
if he had the disposition. He recommended, that 
Superintendents visit the Institutes of adjoinin 
counties, and mutually assist each other by hold- 
ing joint institutes on the borders of the counties. 
lt was well for the Superintendent to visit the State 
Normal Schools. He could not do so without re- 
ceiving lasting benefit. 

Mr. Rambo. How long should a Superintendent 
attempt to hold a County Institute ? 

Mr. Bates said, so far as his experience went, it 
did the most good when continued one week ;—if 
longer, it must partake of the nature of a Normal 
School. One week was long enough for a County 
_ Institute. 

Mr. Rambo. Superintendents have a portion of 
the year at leisure. In ten months they could dis- 
patch all their business. The question arises, what 
is to be done, the remaining two? A Superinten- 
dent has a great deal of time during his business 
transactions. During the remaining two months, 
| the best plan would be to hold an Institute or two. 
| Let the Superintendent be the general adviser, but 

let others assist him, so that his time is not wholly 
occupied. The Superintendent should have time to 
| visit Institutes out of his county, State Normal 
School, &e. 
Mr. Douthett was in favor of Report with one ex- 
-ception,_-what to do with those Superintendents 
that had not time enough to attend to the business 
of their own counties? In his county it required 
ten months in the year to visit the schools. Had 
a report also to make out and from one to five hun- 
| dred persons to examine. Had little faith in a 
| school of ten days duration. A certain class of ap- 





| 


| plicants try to find out the questions proposed, wit 
vut understanding one principle connected with 
them. Some Superintendents have not more than 
seventy schools. Cannot some system be devised 
by which they can instruct the teachers how to 
teach? ‘The law says they shall give such instruc- 
tion as shall be deemed necessary, and where better 
than to a class of fifty to one hundred? This is one 
of the most efficient means of instructing the teacher. 
Mr. Bates. The gentleman wishes to know how 
a Superintendent will manage, who has more to do 
than time to attend to it. In such a county there 
must be some large city with a large number of 
teachers. There should be a City Superintendent 
to relieve him. In such a county they were general- 
_ly able to pay a large salary and secure a competent 
/ man, 
Mr, Morrison. The main duty of the Superinten- 
'dent is to examine the candidates and visit the 
| schools ;—his time was too much limited to give in- 
| struction. So far as Institutes were concerned, they 
/are merely a temporary necessity, the same as the 
| provisional certificate for the professional. The 
| Normal School is the place of instruction for the 
| teachers, Superintendents should hold out induce- 
ments to teachers to attend them. 


| Mr, Holohan, was opposed to the eleven weeks 
session, but is in favor of Institutes. In his county 


Superiitendents could make use of if they had the | there were academies, and if the Superintendent 


disposition and determination. We can make our 

institutes 

tion ') the time devoted to the development of our 

ideas before commmeneing, In this way we can keep 
h 


our teachers together. The Superintendent should 


creates another academy, he finds bimself involved 
interesting and attractive, just in propor- | in difficulty. 


It required care to avoid censure,— 


| the principals of Academies were jealous of us. 


Mr. Woodruff. To assume that all the Superin- 


| tendents were capable of teaching these schools, was 

















decidedly cool,—he had some serious doubts about 
that matter. In his portion of the State they had 
schools where they could be better taught, than by 
the Superintendent ; but if there be counties where 
there are none, and the Superintendent has time, he 
did not see that there would be any objection. Did 
not think generally a Superintendent ought to teach. 

Mr. Coburn said the discussion had convinced the 


Superintendents, that no settled plan of operation | 


was applicable to all parts of the State. 
Mr. Dickerson. The objection in regard to Su- 
erintendent deciding on his own work, was no ob- 
jection at all. We might raise the same objection 
against our State Normal Schools. The instructions 
and examinations were by the same teachers ;—they 
were better able to judge of the qualifications of 
their own pupils. The objection was a recommen- 
dation. 

Mr. McDivitt was sorry to hear Superintendents 
talking about incurring censure from principals of 
Academies, while in the discharge of a plain duty. 
We should allow no local jealousies to interfere.— 
Our duty was to provide teachers in the best way 
we could; and this duty should be performed regard- 
less of denunciation from any quarter. There were 


few Academies or Seminaries in the country where | 


the a. b. c. of teaching was imparted. They did not 
even make a pretense of giving normal instruction 
in the art of teaching. In his county the demand 
was for good teachers; and that demand would be 
met, regardless of cost or consequences as soon as 
ossible. Directors and people were willing to re- 
ease him from any other duty, if means could be de- 
vised for meeting this demand. 

Mr. Reed moved for discussion to close. 

Agreed to. 

’ Miscellaneous Resolutions. 

Mr. Thompson offered the following : 

Resolved, That Superintendents should recom- 
mend to the teachers in their respective counties, 
afd urge upon them the necessity of studing works 
upon the science of teaching, and of procuring for 
themselves Teachers’ Libraries. 

Mr. Young was in the habit of carrying two or 


three copies of “The Teachers’ Library,” and sell- | 


ing them at reduced prices. 

Mr. Thompson explained his plan of promoting 
the estalishment of these libraries. 
amination he did not mark the certificates in teach- 


ing, but recommended the reading of educational | 


works. Next examination, a large number of teach- 
ers had procured books and read them. He now 
recommended one book on teaching, on which to 
base the examination, and they were requested to 
study that. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Mr. Elliott offered the following : 

Resolved, That in the judgment of this convention 
the practice of endorsing or extending certificates, 
without re-examination, should be entirely discon- 
tinued. 

Resolved, That no permanent certificates should 
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Whereas: The Legislature did, at its last session, 
adopt as the basis of distribution of the State ap- 
propriation for Common Schools, the number of pu 
pils attending school; and Whereas no Legislative 
action has been had for the accnrate enumeration of 
the pupils by a competent agent, making the returns 
under oath; and Whereas, if the distribution be made 
on the imperfect returns contained in the ta’ les of 
the annual report of 1863; injustice will be done; 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention of County Super- 
intendents do respectfully memorialize the Leygisla- 
ture now in session, to repeal so mach of the act of 
last session as makes the number of pupils the basis 
of distribution, and that the number of taxables as 
' certified by the clerks of the commissioners of the 
| several counties be substituted. restoring the basis 
of former years. 

Mr. Woodruff in support of the resolution, pre- 
sented a statement from the School Department, 
shewing, that the number of scholars was u very un- 
safe basis with the present imperfect returns and re- 
| ports; and gave several instances of manifest injas- 
| tice that would result. Directors also would not 
' know what tax to lay to make up the sum required 
in their districts. Better to fal! back on the old 
basis of taxables. 

After some remarks by State Supt. Coburn and Co. 
_ Supt. Ingram, to the same effect, the preamble and 
resolution were adopted unanimously 
Mr. Morrison offered the following resolution which 
was adopted : 
| Wuereas: The Pennsylvania School Journal is 
| the recognized organ of the School Department, and 
| contains much invaluable information, no! only in 
| the Theory and Practice of Teaching, but other use- 
| fal matter necessary for every teacher to possess ; 
' therefore 
Resolved, That each County Superintendent in the 
State, urge the teachers of his connty to take and 
read it. Adjourned. 


Tuurspay Morsine. 

Prayer by Mr. Holohan; roll called; minutes read 
and approved. 

On motion, State Superintendent Coburn and Mr. 
Burrowes, were appointed a Committee to receive 
the Governor. 

On motion, the Principals of the State Normal 
Schools in attendance were admitted to participate 
in the discussions of this body. 


~ 
Extension of School Term. 


Mr. Waters offered the following : 

Waereas: It has been fully established, both by 
observation and experience, that one of the most 
| serious obstacles to the advancement and develop- 
| ment of our educational system is tho shortness of 
the school term; therefore 


Resolved, That we earnestly memorialize the Leg- 
islature of the commonwealth, to increase the length 
of the school term, and that the people be encour- 

| aged to a hearty co-operation in this amendment, by 





be granted without a special examination, therefor ; | an increase of the State pa em 
nor should one be given, tiil the applicant’s profici-| Mr. Waters said, that the shortness of the term 
ency in the practice of teaching, shall be officially | was the great obstacle to the improvement both of 
and personally known to the Superintendent grant- | schools and teachers. Only four months of school, 
ing such certificate. |in very many districts, leave eight months of ab- 
After remarks by Messrs. Elliott, Smith, Douthett, | sence, in which to forget what had been acquired. 
McElwain, Newlin and Rambo, the first was unani- | Next winter the scholars are compelled to begin 
mously adopted. again, nearly where they started a year before. If 
The second was unanimously adopted, without de- | we wished to improve the teachers, also, we could 
bate. devise no more effectual or practical means, as bad 
Mr. Woodruff offered the following : been admitted here. He had been spoken to by 
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several of the most intelligent directors, in favor of | 
this change in the law. It would, of course, require | 
a larger amount of funds in each district, whose term | 
would be thas prolonged ; but the increase of school | 
taxation ought to be avoided by an addition to the 
State appropriation by the Legislature.to secure 
the extension of the term to six months at the least. 
He thought the time had come for the change. 
Mr. Burrowes said the phrase, “the time had 
come,” used by the Superintendent of Butler, ex- 
ressed the seeret of our whole success in school | 
fogislation. It was true, that our first school law, | 
crude and incomplete as it was, yet contained in 
itself all the foundation elements of a great system. 
But since its first establishment, we had been con- 
stantly improving it, waiting continually for, aad al- 
ways taking advantage of the right time, to make 
those additions to it (not changes) which its progres. 
sive development demanded. Thus it was, that in 
1848, the provision which made the continuance of 
the system in each district discretionary with the 
voters, was abrogated and the system made general 
and absolute over the whole State. Thus it was, 
that in 1854, the Directors were released from the 
duty of examining teachers and professionally inspect- 
ing the schools,—for which, from the nature of the | 
case, they were not fitted,—and the. County Super- 
intendency was established. Thus it was, that the 
State Normai School act of 1857 was passed, which 
has placed pag age upon a foundation that will | 
soon vindicate its claims to be a profession. Thus 
it was, that in 1862, the District Institute grew out 
of the manifest developments of the system. All 
these and other additions that might be named, 
were effected on the principle of agitating and dis- 
cussing necessary improvements when the wants of 
them first began to appear, and then pressing them 
into existence, “ when the right time came.” He was 
not sure, that the proposed extension of the term could 
at once be attained. But it should be agitated and 
endorsed, and it would surely be effected before long,-— | 
and for the reasons so well stated by the mover of 
the resolution,—which he himself heartily approved. | 


Mr. Morrison*® came to the convention for two 
special purposes ; to raise the qualifications of teach- 
ers, and increase the term of school; directors too | 
were ready to increase the school term in Lawrence 
and were in favor of memorializing the Legislature 
for this purpose. The time had come and the peo- | 
ple we demanding it. 

Mr. Holohan had always been an advocate of this 
measure—otherwise we cannot command the services 
of good teachers. They will abandon the profession | 
and go into mere congenial and lucrative employ- 
ment,—getting to be doctors, lawyers, ministers— 
_ something at which they can make a living. Chil- 
dren go to school 4 months and miss 8 months, for- 
getting what they learned. He believed that the 
citizens generally of Centre as well as other coun- 
ties are prepared to receive this addition. In some 
sectiors directors were elected, it is true, opposed to 
the system and always vote for the minimum term. 
Better in some places have no public school, than 
four months term with cheap teachers. 


Mr. Heiges advocated the resolution. In York 
the directors were prepared for this. He had en- | 
deavored to explain to them why he could not dis- | 
charge the duty of visiting 300 schools in 4 months, | 
If of 6 months duration he could do so more easily. | 
The districts had good school houses and the taxes | 
for building could be devoted to the increase of 
eats term ; thus securing six months as easily as 
our, 





| change. 


| accept. 


Mr. Dalrymple. Except in two districts, Warren 
has established the six months term through the 
county, and would welcome an act of that kind by 
the Legislature. In material wealth we are behind 
many other counties. Had risen merely to express 
the hope that this measure may be heartily endorsed 
by the convention. School houses, heretofore a 
heavy tax, are completed and the term may be in- 
creased without increase of taxation. The term of 
six months is as short as any district should sanc- 
tion. 

Mr. Davis did not know that even a majority of 
the districts of Fulton would welcome the act—nev- 


| ertheless, he was in favor of passing this resolution. 


‘The directors of one township at least would rather 
vote down the school system entirely than have it 
lengthened to six months. Ifa vote were taken on 
the question, 47 of the people of ‘hat district would 
vote against the school system. Leg’ ': ticn is essen- 
tially necessary in districts of this kin:. 

Mr. La Monte. The convention was aware that 
in the last report five districts in Wyoming, were 
non accepting; and he was certain that should this 
be adopted, enongh would join them to make a 
majority. 

Mr. Dickerson regretted that he felt bound to side 
with the gentleman who spoke last. Our system 
of schoo] taxation had long seemed to be species 
of injustice. We compel every district regardless 
of its wealth to keep open the schools in order to 
get the appropriation. Some of the richest dis- 
tricts can keep up four months with a tax of one, 
two and three mills—some could have six months 
school, with 24 mills. It is very well for gentlemen 
who come from such counties to talk about increas- 
ing the term; butin the counties where the aver- 
age taxation is twelve and fourteen mills, and some 
of them as high as seventeen and eighteen, it is 
not so light a matter; and when such a tax must 
be paid there is danger of adding these districts to 
those already non accepting. If in Lancaster, 
Allegheny, or any of the wealthy counties, it were 
necessary to pay a tax like that in the poorer 
townships, they wou!d have non accepting districts 
there also. Evenin Manor township, the garden of 
Lancaster county, they support the schools be- 


cause they can do so with little expense—not for 


the love of it. The poorer districts are entitled 
to higher credit when they support them a short 
term. If we could secure a uniform taxation by 


_which every property holder would be compelled to 


pay for the support of the schools of the State 


_and not by districts, he would be in favor of the 


But at such a time as this any legislation 
of this kind would be unjust and would result in 
carrying those districts out of the list of those that 
Another reason,—there is not anything 
in the law to prevent these rich districts from 
having as much schools‘as they want. Would gen- 


| tlemen desire that a measure of this kind be carried 


against the wish of those solely affected by it? 
Those who wish longer terms and are able to sup- 


' port them can do so; but it would be useless and 


unjust to impose a higher tax on the poorer dis- 


| tricts to extend the term. 


Mr. Coburn asked that the rule in regard to five 
minutes be enforced. 


Mr. Douthett was entirely—body and soul—in 
favor of this measure. He spoke for Allegheny 
county, and hoped others would speak for theirs, 
It is not always the case that districts paying the 
least tax have the largest term. In Allegheny 


county ten months school in some districts requir- 




















ed a tax of ten mills—the assessors reduce the 
valuation to get rid of the excessive taxation. In 
one district they have only 24 mills and a short 
term although able to pay twenty mills. Some 
districts are in favor of the cheapest plan possible. 
He was in favor of six months being the lowest 
term and the State appropriation increased. 

Mr. Ermentrout said it was a very great mistake 
to suppose that opposition to the school term be- 
ing extended is synonymous with ignorance—direc- 
tors were not so dumb as supposed. It always 
pained him to hear Superintendents impugn the 
motives of directors. We should thank God for 
such a thing as common sense. It was never in- 
tended that every body should be educated alike. 
God designed one-third of the people only to be 
educated up to a certain point—only;two-thirds of 
the boys and girls in our schools are capable of 
receiving more than a common education. There 
is no sach thing as inverting the order of things. 
Let us take care how we legislate. Let each one 
receive that education required for his position in 
life. Isthere a genius born in a hut? He will 
rise, nothing will stand in his way and he will come 
to his proper level in the end. He was in favor ot 
leaving the school term to the people. 

=r. Elliott, said from the remarks of the gentle- 


man we would think there was great danger of the | 


Legislature overturning the designs of Providence. 
He has nothing to fear. We only meet the ad- 


vancement of the districts, in adopting this res- | 


olution. We only mean to extend the school term 


to correspond with the judgment of the directors. | 


He spoke for a wild cat district. Scarcely any coun- 
ty paid a higher taxation than Tioga. The gentle- 


man from Bedford seems to have forgotten that , 


there are two matters proposed to be increased :— 
the school term and at the same time the State 
appropriation. This would increase the school 
term in the poorer districts without material addi- 
tion to the district tax. Some of his districts al- 
ready pay thirteen mills. In less than three years 
he would be in favor of extending the school term 
to eight months. 


Mr. Young said in his county it was necessary to | 


legislate for the few; and he went in for the res- 
olution. Instead of six months he would say seven, 
and advocate two terms—winter and summer.— 


Our small children could not attend the winter | 
The majority of districts in Lehigh, now | 


schools. 
had five months or one hundred days which is 
equal to five school months. The extension would 
give the Superintendent an opportunity of visiting 
all the schools. 

Mr. Fulmer was opposed to the resolution. 
would raise a rebellion in Pike county. Ifit must 
be, he was in favor of making it nine months and 
and then having a big rebellion. With the assis- 
tance of our big salaried Superintendents we 
might then be able to put down the rebellion. 

Discussion closed ; and the ayes and nays being 
taken, the resolution was carried, ayes 29, nays 9. 


Decrease in Number of Directors. 


Mr. Wolf, of Indiana, offered the following:— 
Resolved, That this convention ask the Legisla- 


ture to amend the school law, so as to have but 3 | 
Directors instead of six in each district; that the | 


Directors be paid a reasonable compensation for 


their labors; and that they be sworn as other | 


officers are. 
This resolution was then carried without debate. 
Mr. Thompson ‘offered a resolution in reference 
to the propriety of teachers paying for private 
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examinations, which after some remarks, was laid 
on the table. ; 

Mr. Ermentrout on behalf of himself and the 
other signers, offered the following paper and 
moved that it be entered on the minutes: 

“ Whilst we, the undersigned, are willing to ac- 
knowledge that the shortness of the term is a seri- 
ous draw-back on the prosperity of our schools, 
we are opposed to legislative action on the sub- 
ject at this time, because we believe it best to 
leave the matter in the hands of Directors and 
People. 

Joun S. ErMeEnTROv®, 
Cuar.es G. BARKLEY, 
A. Ramso, 

Jesse NEWLIN, 

Puite F, Futmer, 

W. La Monts, 

A. SHEELY. 


After some remarks by Messrs. Burrowes, Ram- 
bo, Woodraff and Ermentrout, the motion was 
adopted. 

Mr. Mc Divitt moved toreconsider the resolution 
relative to reduction of the number of school Di- 
rectors, &c. Agreed to. Being again before the 
convention, 

Mr. Bates said, in this State, the laying of the 
school tax, location aud erection of the houses, pro- 
viding furniture and apparatus, selection of school 
books, and employment and paying of the teachers, 
were all in the hands of the directors. To his mind it 
was clear, that six men representing different parts 
of the township were less liable to go wrong in the 
exercise of this power, than three will be. Again, 
six directors from the various parts of the towa- 
ship will more fully represents the want of the 
whole territory than three would, in the location of 
houses and employment of teachers. ‘They would 
be also better looked after by six men than three. 
In many townships directors have more meetings 
than they need to. If their work was systematized 
and arranged, they could do it in less time. Ver 
much of the business now devolved on the Boar 
at large, might be entrusted to the Secretary. The 
most laborious part of the duties could thus be 
entrusted to one who is paid for his services. If 
you pay three men for the transaction of business 
| which could be done by one, it will not be so well 
done, and it will be a great expense to the State. 
He was opposed to the change. 

Mr. Elliott said the laborer was worthy of his 
| hire. Men lost some twenty-four days in the year, 

without receiving anythTog but the complaints and 

ill-will of the fault-finding. How best remove these 

difficulties, and make directors cheerfully execute 

their duties, but by paying them a liberal support. 

Then demand of them, that the teachers and Super- 

intendents be better paid and not kept on a salary 
‘that would not keep a horse from starving these 
times, with oats a dollar a bushel. He who would 
have equity mast do equity. 

Mr. Wolf was surprised at the passage of the 
resolution without discussion ; bat still felt that it 
was right. If six men can accomplish the labor 
better than two men, then why one better than 
three? If the three directors are paid a reasona- 
ble compensation, and the number of meetings 
| limited, then the object will be accomplished ; but 
if six directors are entrusted with the business and 
‘only three or four meet together and accomplish 
| no business, or imperfectly, it would be better that 
| three be employed and required to peform the 

duties. 
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Mr. Ingram was in favor of the resolution.— 
Thought the time had arrived when this subject 
should be discussed ; had listened with pleasure to 
the Deputy Superintendent, and felt the force of 
the arguments advanced ; still thir is an important 
matter and one that would greatly benefit the 
schools. ‘True we have now six directors, and still 
the attention is not given. If we had three direc- 
tors compensated, the system would be rendered 
more efficient. The directors of Dauphin county 
were in favor of such an arrangement. . He was in 
favor of the resolution. 

Mr. La Monte was ir. favor of the resolution, and 
thought the convention was, if they understood it. 

Mr. Thompson had a decided objection to the 
resolution—six directors would operate better than 
three. If the six were elected instead of three, the 


chances were to get better men. The Secretary | 


of the board does the most laborious business.— 
The expenses in the State would be some $60,000. 
Small politicians who aspire to every office that 
has a dollar in it, would oceupy the position; 
whereas, now it is filled by men who have an inter- 
est in the schools, having children to educate, and 
are satisfied to control the schools without pay.— 
He was decidedly opposed to this resolution. 
Prof. Wickersham said, when Superintendent of 
Lancaster county some years ago, he was strongly 
in favor of the policy, and if now Superintendent 
would be still. He believed it right in principle 
and policy. At the second convention of Syper- 
intendents, the question was discussed for a half 
day and passed, the ayes and noes being required. 
Afterwards the State Superintendent begged for a 
reconsideration ; it was reconsidered and reversed. 
The boards have now the right to elect the Secre 


tary as District Superintendent, to attend to the af. , 


fairs of the township, leaving only some of the 
general duties to be done by the directors them- 
selves, There was then a reason for the proposed 
change, which does not now exist. While, there- 
fore, in favor of the principle, as a general thing, 
he would now prefer that the School Law remain 
ag it is. He thought he should have voted against 
the resolution passed a while ago (as to the exten- 
sion of the term). Would not like to ask the Leg- 
islature at this time to make any change, fearing 
a change we would not like. 

The ayes and nays being called, the resolution 
was lost—ayes 18, nays 19. 

Normal Schools. 


Prof. Wickersham being called on,had nothing par- 
ticular to say about Normai Schools, though obliged 


for the invitation ;—might say that his school was | 


in a prosperous condition—-had a larger number of 
stadents than ever before in the winter session.— 
Thought the work the school was doing, a good 
work. Believed there was a harmonious feeling be- 
tween it and other institutions of the district ;—ask- 
ed to be excused from any further remarks on the 
subject,—extending however an invitation to all to 
come and see the Normal Schoo! at Millersville— 
would be very glad to have Superintendents go 
down and see the school at work. They might learn 
more in a few minutes than from a description by 
him that would occupy hours. 

_ Prof. Cooper, being requested to state the condi- 
tion of the School of the 12th District and the 
means by which it had been improved, said: Three 
years ago the school was recognized—was then la- 
boring under disadvantages, among them poverty, 
and was surrounded by academies of long standing 
having funds given by the State thirty years ago, at 


interest, and offering instruction to teachers at low 
prices. The Edinboro’ School was obliged to put 
its terms down correspondingly. With six profes- 
sors at a low salary it was unable to succeed well. 
Every academy looked upon it with some jealousy, 
feeling that it was taking away their pupils. The 
war and other troubles kept it back. fle was ap- 
pointed principal last June, and it was expected 
that he should be something towards building ap 
the school ;—had visited the Co. Superintendents of 
| the District and laid before them his plan, method 
of teaching, &c. Asked them for suggestions, know- 
ing as they did the wants of the counties, condition 
of the schools and teachers, also how to conduct the 
school. Each gave advice; told how he thought 
the school would be improved and pledged himself 
to use his influence to send students. Spent a week 
visiting Directors—laid before them the condition 
of the school, mode of operation and the law. Told 
| them what we wanted done. Directors generall 
promised their support. During the term whic 
| opened last fall, the Co. Superintendents came to 
| see the school, drew up a paper in regard to it and 
published it in the School Journal. When he took 
the school he asked the advice of the School De- 
partment and the Co. Superintendents in regard to 
Instructors, and throanl their advice secured a 
competent corps. Told these they must work and 
work hard and devote their energies to instruction. 
Having the aid of Superintendents and directors 
and a good corps of teachers, was able to get in a 
large number of scholars. These went out again, 
and spoke well for us and brought more in. To-day 
we have more thar twice as many as ever before. 
As to instruction in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching, he could only now say that by lectures 
he explained, as fully and as clearly as he was ca- 
pable of, the subject, object and methods of Kdu- 
‘cation, and carefully and regularly examined the 
| students on the points :—what their motives are 
for teaching ;—what they sheuld be ;—the differ- 
ences between methods ;—their reasons for prefer- 
ring one to another, &c. It was only six months 
since the institution came under his charge. In 
the organization, his chief attention had been given 
to the model school. That was now in a satisfac- 
tory and effective condition—worked like a well re- 
gulated clock. He would add to the Normal course 
regular instruction in the History of Education, as 
soon as the students were sufficiently advanced.— 
He cordially invited the Superintendents to visit 
the school. 


Mr. Burrowes, in reply to a question, said the 
Edinboro’ school had been visited and examined, 
when it applied for recognition, by a respectable 
and competent commission. They found it to have 
the requisite quantity of ground, sufficient buildings 
to accommodate 300 students, the proper number 
of Instructors, accommodations for a model school 
and all the inidspensable requisites for a State Nor- 
mal School ; and consequently they recognized it. 
Certain matters it did not then possess,—as, a fall 
Library, a complete set of scientific apparatus and 
cabinets, properly laid out grounds, &c., &ec, ; but 
these the law did not exact as prerequisites, and se- 
veral of them he has been informed have since been 
obtained. Of its history, since, he was not person- 
ally informed ; and was therefore glad to hear the 
statement just made. 

Prof. Wickersham, in yi to a question as to 
the kind of instruction in a Normal School, and the 
mode of examination in the Theory and Practice 
of Teaching,—said, that if he had the Convention 
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in session six months and could talk to them every 
day, he might be able to answer the first question; 
but he did not know how to do it in a few minates. | 
In the presext condition of Teachers and Teaching, | 
it was indispensable for the Normal School to do 
much of the work of the preparatory institution.— 
Students were yet—nearly all—deficient in the or- 
dinary branches. Hence the first work of the school 
was to bring them to the proper standard in the 
necessary school studies. Inthe second place, those 
who were properly prepared for the Normal course, 
were reviewed in all the necessary introductory 
branches. In the third place,g course of Normal 
or professional training was given. This embraces : 
School Economy; Methods of Instruction ; Cul- 
ture; and History of Education. In this depart- , 
ment, when properly prepared, the students enter 
the Elementary class, and in addition to their or- 
dinary studies and recitations, hear lectures on the 
Science of Education, thus divided, three times a 
week—taking notes and being subsequently exam- 
ined on the lectures; and thus proceeding from 
the lower to the higher departments. When suffi- 
ciently advanced, the student is required to teach 
six months in the Model School, in order to reduce 
his Theory or scientific knowledge to Practice ; | 
and during this time he teaches, to a full class, each 
of the Common School branches, under the super- 
vision of acompetent Principal of the model school. 
The Principal of the Normal School visits the Mo- 
del School frequently ; and, at stated times, the 
model school teachers (or students) meet him to 
ask questions and receive suggestions in relation 
to their methods and manner of teaching. Each 
student must acquit himself well in the model school 
before he receives his Normal certificate or tempora- | 
ry livense to teach; and he must subsequently 
teach successfully during two years in the common 
schools, before he can receive the full Normal Di- 
loma. In reply to a question by the Superinten- 
ent of Berks, he would say that the History of 
Education stands at the head and top, and was 
around every other part of the subject. The Ger- 
man way of developing a subject is the true philo- 
sophical way. He would like to see a separate De- 
artment in every Normal School, for each of the 
our divisions of the science, he had named. 

As to the examination of a teacher in the Theo- 
ry of Teaching, the subject is so extensive and the 
questions are so numerous, that he felt it difficult 
to giveaspecimen. The applicant might be asked, 
how he would organize his school, the first day; 
what he would do the next day and the first week ; 
whether he would hear one study or several in the 
same portion of the day; why do pupils meet the 
teacher in class; what is recitation ; how he would 
govern his school ; how deal with a boy who talks 
in school,—quarrels on the play ground,—tells 
falsehoods ; how he would teach the different parts 
of grammar; what the first lesson ; how teach the 
noun—verb—the declensions—the conjugations ; 
in what respects the teaching of grammar differs | 
from that of arithmetic ; what the nature of mem. | 
ory, how he would cultivate it; the imagination— 
how he would cultivate it; the reasoning powers— 
how cultivate them; how strengthen the will; | 
how govern the feelings ;—and thus on in propor- 
tion to the manifested acquirements of the can- 
didate. Adjourned. 





| 


Tuurspay AFTERNOON. 
Minutes read and approved. 


Mr. Coburn spoke of want of punctuality in the 


transmission of their monthly reports by County Su- 


perintendents ; and requested that they be made out 
and sent, immediately after the close of the month. 

Mr. Thompson recommended that the State De- 
partment furnish blanks for District Secretaries to 
make report of Teachers employed &c., as this were 
not regularly attended to when left to the Secretary 
to make out and transmit. 

Mr. McDivitt explained his method of securipg 
them with the least trouble. 

Mr. Chubbuck moved, that a committee of five be 
appointed (the State Superintendent to be chairman) 
to prepare and report a programme for the next 
session of this convention—adopted; and Messrs. 
Burrowes, Chubbuck, Thompson, and Jack appoint- 
ed the committee, with the State Superintendent. 

Pittsburg was suggested as the most suitable place 
for the next meeting. 

Teachers & Co. Superintendeuts Monthly Reports. 

Mr. Condon, read a report on the form of “ Teach- 
ers’ and Superintendents’ Monthly Reports,” which, 
on motion was received. (See page 255.) 

Mr. Burrowes explained why the days of the 
week had been put at the head of teachers reports. 
The teacher's month is now the Lunar and not the 
Calendar month. 

On motion of Mr. Holohan, the vote fixing the 
final adjournment at the end of the evening session 
of this day was reconsidered. 

Mr. Mc Divitt then moved that, in order to afford 
members an opportunity to hear the address to be 
delivered in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives this evening by General Gantt, of Arkansas, 
the Convention do finally adjourn, at the close of 
this afternoon session. Agreed to. 

Visetation. 

Mr. Douwthett then made the report on “ Visita- 
tions,” which on motion was received ; and the sub- 
ject being under consideration, ; 

Mr. Morrison favored the report. The Superin- 
tendent should observe closely the condition, especi- 
ally as to cleanliness, of the school room, the ar- 
rangement of the furniture and apparatus, the order 
and classification of the pupils, and the general con- 


| duct and ability of the teacher ; he should offer sug- 


gestions if necessary, and give the schoo! a short 
and suitable address. He should also, if practica- 
ble, call the parents together and talk to them.— 
After all, he should know what is necessary in the 
schools and adapt his course of remarks and the 
kind of visitation to the real wants of each. No 
teacher should be reproved in the presence of his 
pupils. 

Mr. Ermentrout said, the Superiatendent should 
not neglect to examine the out-houses, and ascertain 
if in proper order. 

Concluding Hxercises. 
Mr. Evans, the President, then retired from the 


| chair, after briefly but warmly expressing his thanks 


for the manner in which his attempts to preside over 
the deliberations of the convention with fairness 
and to the best interests of the cause, has been sus- 
tained ; when, on motion it was unanimously 
Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are 
hereby tendered to Mr. Evans for the able and im- 
partial manner in which he had discharged the 
duties of the chair. 
The chair was then taken by Vice President >. 
State Supt. Coburn expressed his thanks for the 
romptness with which the County Superintendents 
had met the call to attend this meeting ;—fifty out 
of sixty-five having been present, with sufficient 
reasons for absence from eight more, making the 
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whole number that could attend and would not, very | 


small. He hoped this had been a profitable meeting, 
and that the suggestions made might be carried out 
for the educational good of the State. He invited 
correspondence with the Department, and wished 
Superintendents to make the Department their 
home when in Harrisburg. Their suggestions, now 
made, should be put into practice as far as advis- 
able. 
friendly feeling that had prevailed, and hoped that 
these meetings would be kept up; and he would 
take this opportunity for ascertaining the feeling of 
the convention on that point. 

The convention responded by a unanimous vote 
in favor of holding of a similar convention next 
year. 


The consideration of the resolutions appended to | 
Mr. Jack’s report on Institutes, was then resumed; | 


and after a brief discussion, the third in the series, 
that imposing a fine for absence from the District 

stitute,) was adopted. 

Vr. Young offered the following resolution, which 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we return our most hearty thanks 
to Supt. Ingram for procuring and the Commission- 


ers of Dauphin county for granting the use of this | 


building for the convention; to the officers of the 
School Department for their care and trouble in 
preparing for this meeting; to the School Direc- 
tors of the city of Harrisburg for opening to the 


members their High Schools; and to the several | 


railroad companies that had granted excursion 
tickets at reduced fare to the members of the con- 
vention. 

Mr. Overholt offered 
which was adopted : 

Wuereas: Numerous irregularities exist in hold- 
ing District Institutes, the chief of which is the 
tardiness of the members; and whereas teachers 
often refuse to engage in the exercises ; therefore 


the following resolution, 


Resolved, That in the estimation of this conven- | 


tion the State Department should instruct County 


Superintendents to require the officers of every Dis- 


trict Institute in their respective counties, to report 
monthly to the County Superintendent the attend- 
ance and general condition and progress of their 
Institute. 


Gov. Curtin being then introduced, and unani- | 


mously requested to address the convention, said: He 
was much obliged for the invitation, but had suffi- 
cient knowledge of Teachers, Directors and Super- 
intendents to prevent him from attempting anything 
like a formal address before such a body, without 
preparation. He was rejoiced to know that the 
great interests of popular education had not been 
neglected in Pennsylvania. The statistics of the 
past year show larger amounts expended and more 
children taught than previously. Notwithstanding 
the distress which surrounded us, the uncertainty of 
the future and the fearful bills of mortality coming 
from the battle field, the rising generation were re- 
ceiving a sound education. Even if the whole of 
the present generation have to lay down their lives 
to secure our glorious union with all its blessings, 


it will be cousoling to know that the benefits of free | 


education will be handed down to posterity. It was 
eminently proper for the President of the United 
States to ask the people to retura thanks for their 
fullness; for it was amazing that notwithstanding 
the heavy drafts to fill up the armies of the Repub- 
lic, no interest in our State had languished. 


would seem still to be enough of artizans, farmers, 
The earth yielded more 


mechanics and laborers. 
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He congratulated the convention on the | 


There | 


than her usual increase, and the most boundless 
prosperity was realized, while the loyal people were 
waging one of the most fearful wars known to his- 
tory. He had recently, while visiting a patiorama 
of the rebellion, been astonished to find how many 
great battles had been fought, and owing to their 
number and the magnitude of the war, how many 
of them seemed already to be almost forgotten. It 
is only when put on the bloody page that we can 
realize how much the people have done to maintain 
their government. We have placed larger armies in 
| the field, than any other nation of modern times.— 
Starting, too, without a single suitable ship, we have 
now more iron-cla@s than all the world put together 
It is pleasant thus to know that the generation 
growing up, will read that we stood true and stead- 
fast to the government and institutions that gave 
them their education, and that their fathers did not 
bleed in vain. 

The convention would pardon him for indulging in 
these remarks; but his mind had been so occupied 
with the war and its relations and details that he 
could think of little else. Ithad run so long on that 
track that he could not now “switch it off.” He 
trusted that their labors might be profitably direc- 
ted to the great end they had in view, and that 
they might return, cheered and strengthened for 
their work,—finding their homes as happy and 
comfortable as when they had left them 

Mr. Coburn, the State Superintendent, said that 
though the Governor could talk of nothing but war, 
| now, there was a time when he could talk and act 
well on the subject of schools, as the record shows. 
He moved a vote of thanks for the address just 
made; which was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Waters resolution on the subject of Summer 
and Winter Terms of schools, was then again taken 
/up; and, after a brief discussion it was withdrawn 
| by the mover. 
| Mr. Ingram calledon Mr. Burrowes, to make some 
| remarks, in conclusion, which suggestion having 





| been adopted by vote,— 
Mr. Burrowes said he regretted the motion had 
| prevailed, for he really had nothing to say worth 
listening to. {It was due, however, to the convention 
that he should return his thanks for having been 
relieved of the labor of recording its proceedings, 
by the reporter it had appointed as one of its officers. 
This had rendered the meeting more than usually 
| pleasant to him. He, also, hoped the business trans- 
acted would be useful to the members and profitable 
to the State; and that each would carry away with 
him and put into practice, all that had been well 
said and well done here. The Governor had wished 
them a pleasant session and a safe return to their 
several scenes of duty. He could assure the Gov- 
ernor that his presence and remarks had rendered this 
their last session one of unuusal pleasure and inter- 
est. He would add, to the credit of the chief mag- 
istrates of the Commonwealth, that ever since the 
foundation of the Common School System, they 
| had,—and he in this relation had the pleasure of 
| knowing all of them—never refused to “lend the 
light of their countenance” or to extend the weight 
of their influence, in behalf of that system. 

The journal was then read and approved, and the 
convention adjourned, sine die. 


| 
| 


- a _ - 
REPORT ON TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 


The following brief report on the “ Form, duration 
and grading of teacher’s certificates,” prepared at 
| the request of the State Superintendent, is respect- 
' fally submitted ; 
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And first as to Form, it may as well be confessed 
at the start, that, after a somewhat careful consider- 
ation of the subject, it is difficult to perceive how 
the present form can be materially improved. The 
writer is aware that not to be able, in this progressive 
age, to suggest some valuable alteration and im- 
provement of every production, however recent its 
origin, is regarded by some persons as equivalent to 
remaining stationary, if indeed not retrograding— 
in a word, to being behind the times? 


cessors, must be content to take his place in the 
ranks of “Old Fogyism.” ‘Tried by this standard, 
80 far at least as regards the subject of this report, 
the writer acknowledges his identity with that 
class. 

The convention need not be told that when the 
eounty Superintendency became a feature of the 
School System, and some evidence of qualification 


was required to render aspirants eligible to the po- | 
sition of teacher in the Common School, but one form | 


of teacher’s certificate was contemplated, at least 
but one form was prepared and issued by the School 


Department. A brief trial, however, was sufficient to | 


convince the department and the examining officers 
that the form first prepared, and issued was totally 
inadequate to meet the wants of the common schools, 
and to supply them with teachers ;—comparatively 
few of those who proposed to engage in teaching, 


possessing the necessary qualifications to receive | 
permanent license to engage in that important work. | 


Some modification or gradation of certiticates 
therefore became a necessity, and the provisional— 


or ¢rial-certificate was prepared to meet the con- | 


tingency. The necessity that originated this last 
named certificate, it is believed, still exists; the 
shortness of the school term and the meagerness of 


the sclary in most places still continuing to drive | 
properly qualified persons to more remunerative | 
In this view of the subject, two | 


fields of labor. 
forms—such as are used at present—seem to be in- 
dispensable ; the proviszonal certificate, temporarily 
licensing those who are preparing for the work of 
teaching; and the permanent, granted to those only 
who have. in some degree, completed the prepara- 
tion. And here it may remarked that county Sa- 
perintendents,—the writer included,—seem at 
times to lose sight of the evident design of the 
provisional certificate, and view it as the veritable 
teacher’s certificate instead of a mere expedient, a 
temporary license to be renewed or re-issued only 
upon manifest indication of improvement on the 
part of the holder; and frequently the second and 
third certificate of this class issued to the same 
teacher, exhibits a degree of qualification inferior 
to that indicated by the figures on his first cer- 
tificate. Some extenuation of this practice may be 
found in the fact that a course more rigid would, in 
many localities, exclude so many from the profes- 
sion (?) as to leave a paucity of teachers, and conse- 
quently cause some of the schools to be closed. 
But,—to return from this partial digression,— 
what change or improvement is needed in the 
teacher’s certificate? While it is not contended 
that the present form embodies that degree of per- 
fection that would render any alteration or improve- 
ment impossible or unnecessary, it is not forgotten 
that as it is, whatever its deficiencies may be, it is 
the result of the thought, labor and experience of 
intelligent minds; and it would be well, before at- 
tempting any great retraction or addition to con- 


And he that | 
does not regard himself capable of bettering the | 
instructions of his former instructors, and giving | 
some finishing touches to the labors of his prede- | 


sider how we can render that better which long time 
| has pronounced good. 
It would scarcly be proposed so to change the 
| form of the provisional certificate as to exclude the 
specification of the branches or the figures indica- 
' ting the grade of qualification in them; and it is 
presumed that it cannot be objectionable on account 
of its unnecessary prolixity on the one hand, or 
| its wants of fullness of detail on the other. If any 
change is needed, it is merely in the phraseology,— 
as, the substitution of Penmanship for “Writing”, the 
former being more expressive of the idea intended; 
and if mere brevity be material and desirable, 
“Orthography” might be included—as it in reality 
is—in the generalterm, Grammar. The Theory and 
Practice of Teaching might, for the same rea- 
son,—that of brevity,—be embraced in one item; for, 
it might be argued, he that thoroughly understands 
the theory of teaching would, in most cases, be able 
to reduce it to successful practice. This, however, 
is suggestive and not insisted upon. 

The figures used to indicate the proficiency in the 
branches, are virtually reduced in number to one, two 
and three, since, in most counties, no certificate is 
issued of less grade than that indicated by three. 
It is therefore suggested that the figures fowr and 
| five be entirely stricken from the provisional certifi- 
' cate, and not regarded as forming part of the scale 
of gradation, as is practically the case in many 
| counties of the State. ‘The practice, too long con- 
, tinued, of granting certificates to persons whom 
| those certificates pronounce “ poor” in qualification 
should no longer be tolerated ; for it is well known 
that directors, influenced by sectarian, or politieal 
| partiality, sometimes employ teachers holding the 
| lowest grade certificate, even if that certificate 
should bear on its face the inscription: “Totally 
unfit.” ‘Teacl ers deserving no better number than 
that indicating very poor, or even poor, should not 
receive a certificate at all. 

Second, as to duration. It is believed that the 
duration of the provisional certificate should, in no 
case, exceed one year, that period being sufficiently 
extended to enable any teacher to show some evi- 
dence of advancement, and too long for such as 
neglect the means of improving their qualifications, 
| It is therefore believed to be important that the 
duration of this class of certificate should in a 
degree be dependent on its grade, and for this the 
present form amply provides, Superintendents hav- 
ing the discretionary power of granting it for one 
year or longer as they deem expedient. 

This idea of limiting the guration by the grade 
of the certificate, is practically embodied—as many 
gentlemen of this convention are aware—in the 
certificates of other States. In New York three 
| grades, with reference to duration, are used. The 

first grade licenses the holder to teach, for three 
years, any common school in the territory under the 
| supervision of the examining officer. The second 
| grade licenses him to veach, for one year, any com- 
mon school in the territory. The third grade per- 
| nits the teacher to teach the particular school for 
| which he is an applicant or in which he is employed, 
The same form is used in each 
State of Ohio a form some- 


| and not elsewhere. 
of the grades. In the 
| what similar is used. 
A comparison of the certificates used in the 
States referred to with that of our own State, will, 
| it is believed, convince any one of the superiority of 
| of the latter; Ist as to the form, which not only 
| Specifies the branches in which the teacher has been 
| examined, but indicates, by figures, his degree of 
acquirement from a high degree of attainment to 
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the lowest admissible grade; and second, in, the 
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duration which limits the teacher's license to one | 


year at most, thus compelling him annually to give 
evidence of advancement in the knowledge of re- 
quired branches, and his ability to govern and in- 
struct. 

And now a word concerning the Permanent 
Certificate. This once fairly obtained, places the 
holder in the honorable and coveted position of a 

ermanent teacher in his proper county, and exempts 
bin from the ordeal of an annual public examination. 
This should indicate to county Superintendents the 
necessity of caution in granting this certificate, 
and the propriety of impressing on the mind of the 


ten years, than formerly. This is owing mainly to 
improved teaching in our Normal and private insti. 
tutions, and the more vigorous administration of the 
school system. ‘The class of teachers now employ- 
ed have a more thorough knowledge of the branches 
to be tanght; and through the agency. of Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes they have acquired a 
better knowledge of the theory and practice of teach- 
ing. When we compare the general ability of teach- 
ers and the condition of our schools, now, with what 
they were ten or fifteen years ago, the contrast is 


somewhat encouraging. But, notwithstandiag this 


teacher this important consideration,—that, while | 


the possession of this certificate releases him from the 
annual test of his qualifications by a public examina- 
tion before directors and citizens, while it authorizes 
him to pursue anywhere in the county his vocation 


as a teacher, it does not lessen his obligation nor ob- | 
viate the necessity of his still continuing the labo- | 


rious duties of a learner. 


Teachers who do not real- | 


ize this truth are not worthy to retain, however | 


much they may have appeared qualified to receive 
the Professional (Certificate. 


out marring its fair proportions, or rendering it less 
significant of its real character; let us therefore be 


| ance. 


perceptible improvement, there are yet many incon- 
petent persons employed. Without underrating the 
qualifications of teachers, I consider it safe to say, 
from careful observation, that less than one-third 
the number of teachers now employed in the State, 
are well qualified to teach the branches required by 
the School Law of Pennsylvania; about one-third 
more may possess medium qualifications, and fully 
one-third are either poorly qualified, or wholly unfit 
to teach. It is not to be inferred, however, that all 
who are disqualified for anenng are so from ignor- 


A large proportion are disqualified from in- 


| ability to govern, from a want of aptness to impart 
This form it is believed could not be altered with- | 


advised, in the language of the homely adage, te | 


“ Let well enough alone.” 


Third, on the subject of grading nothing need be | 


said,—this point having been, in a great measure, 
anticipated in the preceding parts of this report. 
This imperfect report was prepared in the belief 
that it was to be but one of several written on the 
same subject; that whatever points of importance 


instruction, from lack of judgment, from indolence, 
from immorality and from youth and inexperience. 
Perhaps the greatest source of failure among 
teachers, is the early age at which they enter upon 
the duties of teaching. Fully two-fifths are under 
twenty-one years of age. This is truly 4 deplorable 
fact. What can be expected of boys and girls not 


| out of their “ teens,”—-just emerging from oe gue 


might be overlooked or omitted here would be taken | 
up and discussed in reports on the same topic; and | 
also that the imperfections, with which it abounds | 


would be lost sight of in the contemplation and dis- 
cussion of the reports of abler pens that would be 
submitted to this convention. Jacos Up. 

Northumberland, Jan uary, L864. 

o“~-;- 
REPORT 

On the advancement made by teachers, and the 

plans to be adopted to secure greater advantages : 

For want of time to communicate with others, I 
am obliged to rely almost exclasively on my own 
knowledge of this subject,—however limited that 
may be. 

It is only recently that the profession of teaching 
has received the amount of consideration, in this 


schools, without experience, without judgment, an 
without any fixed purpose,—entering the school 
room to take upon themselves the fearful responsi- 
bilities of teachers ? 

The science of teaching is too much neglected, 
even among our better class of teachers. There are 
few who have devoted sufficient study to the theory 
based on the philosophy of teaching. If they are 


successful teachers, they have become so more 


through experience at the expense of their pupils, 
than through a well studied familiarity with the 
principles and laws by which the mind is harmoni- 
ously developed. 


We have, however, a few noble-minded teachers, 


who have mastered their profession, and who cling 


State, that its importance and responsibilities de- | 


mand. Until the establishment of the Normal 
School at Millersville, there was not a single insti- 
tution in the State, where teachers received profes- 
sional training. In consequence of this want of pro- 
per facilities to acquire professional skill, and, the 
miserable compensation paid to teachers generally, 
we have yet but few professional teachers. Not one 
fourth of the number of teachers now employed in 
the State, are, or ever think of becoming profes 
sional teachers under existing circumstances. Three 
fourths are merely temporary teachers, who engage 
in teaching for want of better employment, and leave 
it whenever a favorable opportunity to obtain more 
lucrative employment offers. Hence the majority 
are changed almost every session. 

Still the progress made by the mass of teachers 
during the last ten years, has been considerable ; or, 


to it in spite of alldiscouragements. They continue 
in the profession, not solely for the sake of pecn- 
niary remuneration, but for the good they may thus 
accomplish to the rising generation. They are ready 
to make sacrifices for the purpose of elevating our 
noble system of public instruction. 

Still there are many accomplished teachers, who 
entered the profession with the intention of devot 
ing a life time to it, and who had vainly flattered 
themselves that the profession would, at no remote 
period, afford them a livelihood, but who have been 
forced to seek their fortunes in other business. At 
present there are but very few situations, in the 
country, that afford teachers even a meager liveli- 
hood; and just as soon as teachers wish to settle 
down in life, they are obliged to enter upon some 
other employment to obtain sufficient means to keep 
themselves and families. 

It requires as much time, talent and expense to 
prepare for teaching as it does for other professions, 
which pay from $500 to $2000 a year ; yet the aver- 
age salaries of male teachers in the State is $23.81, 
and the average time they are employed 5.45 months. 


I should say, we have been enabled to secure a ‘Take in round numbers $24, as the average salary 
higher grade of temporary teachers during the last ' and 53 months the duration of employment, amount- 
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ing to $132, from which subtract $8 per month for exceedingly careful whom they admit. Let the ex- 
board, and the teacher has left $88 for his labor; | aminations in all cases be at once thorough and 
without any allowance for clothing and washing. practical. Let Superintendents be sure to ascertain 
It is true the school does not occupy his entire | the real amount of knowledge and professional 
time, but what shall the teacher engage in during | merit possessed by the applicants and grade the 
the rest of it? Unless he has peculiar advantages | certificates accordingly, and let them unwaveringly 
he can earn but little outside of his regular salary. | refuse to grant certificates to all who are not fully 
Nor can he any more than another professional man | competent in every respect to discharge the duties 
afford to divide his time between two or more em- | of teaching. On this point, County Superinten- 
ployments. If he wishes to master his profession, | dents must have more concert of action. Some 
it must engage his whole attention and afford him | standard must be fixed upon according to which ex- 
constant employment. |aminations shall be regulated and applicants ad- 
But some one will say: Employ females ; the sala- | mitted. I know it is impossible to harmonize entire- 
ries are sufficient and better than females can com- | ly the judgments of different individuals; but by 
mand in other employments ; and they are equally | frequent consultations and the adoption of fixed 
well calculated for teachers, and in many respects | rules, I think we might arrive at a sufficient degree 
better than males. Admitting all this to be true, it | of uniformity for all practical purposes. 
has been ascertained by experience in some of the; The scarcity of teachers should never be taken 
German States of Europe, where the statistics of | into consideration in admitting to the profession.— 
public instruction are thoroughly understood, and | It were better that some schools be entirely closed, 
where teachers are educated at the expense of the | than under the charge of incompetent instructors. 
government, that they must rely mainly on males as | Superintendents should have their standard of quali- 
permanent teachers. In Roman Catholic countries, | fications sufficiently high to secure competent teach- 
where certain portions of the females are continued | ers at all hazards. One consequence will be, that 
in a state of celibacy,—as in some parts of Switzer- | if the number of qualified teachers is not sufficient 
land,—there may be found permanent female teach- | to supply the schools, the employers must and will 
ers; but nowhere is this the case in protestant | offer sufficient inducements to secure the number. 
countries. This course, strictly carried out, would not only ne- 


Unless we elevate the profession of teaching, so cessarily raise the teachers’ salaries, but offer in- 
that it will afford constant employment to those who ducements to persons of better qualifications to en- 
engage in it, at reasonable salaries, we cannot ex- | tT the profession. . 
pect to secure first-class teachers. Till thishe done,| Tt may appear to some, that harsh or even arbi- 
we must continue to employ many who are inexperi- | trary measures have been proposed on this subject. 
enced and poorly qualified to discharge their duties. Chey are, however, in strict accordance with the 

The first step, then, necessary to secure greater School Law. All the information at my command 
advancement in teachers, is, to raise their salaries and my own persona! observations for more than ten 





equal t» that of some of the other professions.— years, have also led me to the same couclusions.— 
Teachers and others who have had the cause of ) /bey are my honest convictions as to what is now 
common schools really at heart, have long since %t only proper but necessary. 5. 5. OVERHOLT. 


vainly endeavored to accomplish this object. Gardenville, Bucks co., Jan. 11, 1864. 


At present the fixing of salaries is wholly in the o- 
hands of the School Directors, a majority of whom REPORT ON TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES, — DISTRICT 
are ignorant, and but little appreciate the value of AND COUNTY. 


education in others. They think they are rendering 
good service to the community by employing teach- 


It will not be my object in the few thoughts which 
. lage | Lam about to present, to seek out the origin of 
ret the lowest possible wages and for the shortest | Institutes, and trace them up through the different 
: | periods of their growth to the present time ; but to 
Some one may ask, why do you not elect better speak of them as an established institution—as an 
men for school directors ? 1 would answer, that it is essential element ‘u our common school system. 
impossible at the present stage of intelligence todo; As to the past results of Institutes, there is no 
it, Lam sorry to make the confession, but I believe | question. Although imperfectly organized, with a 
it to be strictly true, that the majority of school Di- , want of system and method in the manner of con- 
rectors in the district that I represent, are oppos- | ducting them, the results are greater than from any 
ed to the Common School System. 1 would there- | other single educational agency,—first suggesting 
fore suggest that the Legislature should fix the jf they did not actually effect a complete change in 


ainimum salary for each grade of certificate. our methods of teaching and school management. 

In Prussia, Saxony and other German States, the District Institutes: Since the passage of the 
government not only fixes the minimum salaries, but | law making it obligatory for teachers to devote two 
provides for superannuated teachers. days of each month to exercises for their own im- 


Let the teachers of Pennsylvania once be assured provement, District Institutes have been established 
that they are compensated according to profession- on a permanent basis; for although this portion of 
al merit, and, that teaching is really a profession to the law has been in operation for but a comparatively 
which they may devote themselves permanantly, and | short time, the hopes of its friends are being realized. 
Tam con dent, that the Normal Schools, provided True, we are having some failures. The teachers of 
‘orin the Act of 1857 for the education of teach- | certain Districts, from a lack of knowledge or incli- 
ers, will soon be all in opperation throughout the ) nation, fail to compensate themselves or their schools 
‘tate ; and, that our Common Schools will shortly | for the time thus spent; but as Institutes becbme 
be Eee with able and practical teachers. But, | general, they become more popular and effective. 

48 we have no legislation of this kind in. our State, Institutes are now organized in almost every Dis- 
tor are likely to have for years to come, we must, trict in the State, thus bringing all classes of teach- 
uake use of the best and only means at our command. | ers within their influence. As these become more ef- 

Let the County Superintendents who have the | fective in their operation their influence extends be- 
power of admitting teachers to the profession, be ' yond the teachers and the schools to the county or- 
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ganisation,—making it more practical and interest- Objections are frequently urged, and with some 


ing; both agencies also exerting a powerful influ- 
ence on communities, by means of the clearer views 
disseminated upon the importance, means and ends 


of education, and the importance of employing none | 


but well qualified teachers. 


In order that there may be no failures in carrying | 
out the law in regard to Institutes, it is necessary | 


that there be a permanent organization of the teach- 
ers in the different Districts. 
nite plan of operation, with clear conceptions of the 
objects and ends in view, and a settled purpose to 
accomplish these ends, even though difficulties do 
present themselves. 

The principal exercises of the Institute should be 
drilis in the different branches of the common 
schoo! course, and discussions on the theory of teach- 


ing. 
“The manner of conducting these drills will sug- 


gest itself to the intelligent teacher, from reading | 
articles upon the subject in our educational periodi- | 
cala, and be somewhat in proportion to a kuowl- | 


edge of the ability of the different members of the 
class. The exercises should not be merely adapted 
to the present stock of knowledge possessed by the 
different teachers; but, by assigning subjects for 
succeeding meetings and requiring careful prepara- 
tion in order to appear creditably before the Insti- 
tate, additional acquisitions should be provided for. 
Teachers will thus be compelled to subject them- 
selves to professional study, or have their igncr- 
ance and carelessness exposed. An additional amount 
of labor is thus imposed, to which the true teacher 
will willingly submit. We are only successful by 
laborious effort. . 

While the principal object of the Institute should 
be professional improvement, parents and citizens 
generally should be induced to attend. On such oc- 


casions exercises of a more general nature should | 
u 


be introduced—-not merely for their present enter- 
tainment but for giving correct views upon educa- 
tional topics in regard to which misunderstanding 
exists. 

To insure regularity and punctuality in attendance, 
a correct minute of the proceedings of the Institate 
should be kept, which should at all times be open to 


the inspection of directors, or a synopsis of these | 


minutes be monthly presented to the District Secre- 
tary. A failure to perform any reasonable duty as 
signed should be treated as a failure to perform any 
of the usual school room duties. 

The want of professional reading is felt by many 
of our teachers, and this can only be supplied by 
establishing libraries in connection with the District 
Institute. Many of those now engaged in teaching 
are too poorly compensated tomake much outlay for 
this purpose. In no other way could directors better 
dispose of a small portion of the funds of the dis- 
trict than by adding, annually, a few well selected 
volumes to an Institute Library; thus insuring to 
every teacher a constant supply of reading matter 
upon educational topics. 


Difficulties in the way of successfully establishing | 


Institutes in all of the different Districts of the 
State may lead to modifications of the general plan 
of op¢ration ; but many of these are imaginary.— 
The county which I represent has a reasonable share 
of these difficulties, yet we have an organized Insti- 
tate in every District, with an attendance of at least 
80 per cent. of the teachers employed. Where there 
are real difficulties in the way, a liberal construction 
should be put upon the law, and the District, as 
much as possible, relieved. ~ 17%" ye 
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Let there be a defi- 


| plausibility, that the Institutes, owing to the con- 
_duct of the members, often entirely fail in accom- 
plishing the desired parpose, and send away persone 
completely disgusted with their proceedings.— 
Teachers who actin this way deserve censure. If 
they cannot conduct themselves with preper digni- 
ty and decorum while engaged in exercises for mu- 
| tual improvement, they are not worthy the name of 
teachers. 


County Institutes: The sphere of the Coanty 
| Institute is different from that of the local organi- 
zations, being made to embrace all of the teachers 

in the county. Its exercises are of a more general 
/nature. The evening sessions are usually devoted 
_to popular lectures upon scientific subjects,—the 
remaining exercises being more practical, having a 
bearing upon teaching and the duties of the school 
room. 


It is claimed by some that the exercises of the 
county Institute should be strictly practical. Is it 
not better to have variety? Should not even the 
teachers of our backward districts, now and then, have 
an opportunity to hear carefully prepared popular 
lectures? Is not everything that increases a man’s 
knowledge, or awakens new ideas, somewhat prac- 
tical? T'rne, much time is frequently wasted in 
windy discussions, and in trifling matters brought 
about by an imperfect organization ; but these do 
not necessarily belong to the Institute, the exercises 
of which are not strectly practical. 

We have frequent meetings of the District Insti- 
tute, the exercises of which should have a derect 
bearing upon school room duties; but a more en- 
larged scope of subject as well as territory seems to 
belong to the county Institute and a portion of the 
business of the county association is often proper- 
ly included with those of the county Institute. 

In consideriug this question, the idea that the coun- 
ty Superintendent must be an important actor is 
prominent one. Superintendents are, or should be 
| at the head of the educational movement in their 
respective counties. If they do not do all in their 
power to encourage the movement, we may expect 
|it to flag. They are, itis true, the examiners of 
Teachers and at examinations should refuse to an- 
swer most queries propounded; but in Institates they 
should be prepared to answer all proper questions, 
and perform any reasonable duty assigned them. 

The county Institute should be under the direct 
control of the Superintendent. If there is another 
organization, such as an Association, he should 
also be connected with it. He should be chief of 
the committee of arrangements at least, and have 
the general direction of the Institute. 

He is most acquainted with the wants of the 
teachers and the schools, and with those best calcu- 
lated to render assistance. As a public officer, he 
| is held responsible for the results of all educational 

movements in which he is an actor. And if he is 
| to bear the responsibility, he should have the ar- 
rangements under his direct control. It is plain 
that the duties of Superintendents, teachers, and 
citizens, in regard to educational agencies, are re- 
ciprocal ; yet notwithstanding this, any failure will 
'rather be charged on the chief executive officer, 
| than on those whose lack of proper encouragement 
| and assistance in making them profitable may have 
also been a cause of want of success. 

As an embodiment of the sentiments set forth in 
this report, the following resolutions are respect 
fully submitted : 
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1. Resolved, That the School Law makes a wise 
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provision for the improvement of our teachers, and, | Superintendent’s Monthly Reports need a few addi- 
through them, of our schools, by requiring District | tional items, as follows : 


Institutes to be established. 


2. Resolved, That when veal obstacles present them- 


Whole number of private examinations held. 
Whole number of teachers without previous ex- 


selves to carrying out this measure, the meetings of perience, who have been licensed to teach. 


the Institute might be less frequent, and their 


each four months term. 


| 
3. Resolved, That where teachers fail to attend the 


stated meetings of their proper District Institute, a 
fine equal to one day’s wages be imposed for each | 


day’s absence; and that when Directors fail to enforce | 
this provision, the Districts should forfeit their | 


share of the annual appropriation. 


length correspondingly protracted—provided, there 


shall be at least two sessions of the Institute in | 


Whole number of male teachers examined during 
the month. 

Whole number of female teachers examined dur- 
ing the month. 

Number of males rejected. 

Number of females rejected. 

Number of certificates annulled. 

It is the opinion of the Committee, that the County 
Superintendent’s Monthly Report is useful and nec- 
essary, in order to enable the State Superintendent 


4. Resolved, That the establishment of Institute | to know what each local officer is accomplishing, 


Libraries should be encouraged. 

5. Resolved, That Superintendents should hold, | 
annually, and in proper place in their respective | 
counties, a meeting of at least 4 days continuance | 
of the county Institute, and that these meetings be | 
under their direct management and control 

Pleasant Unity, Westmorland co. 8.8. Jack. , 


22 —_—-—— 


REPORT ON MONTHLY REPORTS BY TEACHERS AND 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The committee upon the revision of ‘ Teachers’ 
and County Superintendent's monthly reports,” beg | 
leave to make the following report : 

1. Experience in the use of the “ Teachers’ 
Monthly Report,” both as Teachers and County Su- | 

rintendents, has convinced your committee, that | 
it needs some modifications. The Teachers’ Monthly | 
Report in book form, was introduced some three | 

ears ago as a substitute for the old sheet report, 
in use formerly. The form was changed consider- | 
ably, from that of the old report, and we believe in 
the main, those changes were for the better The 
adoption of the new reports in book form, has, in | 
the opinion of your committee, proved a success ; | 
and we have but a few slight changes to suggest. | 

In the first place, experience has shown, that the 
space intended for the names of pupils is too nar- 
row to admit a long name, without writing it very 
small. 

The names of the days of the week are useless on 
the reports, as they are so arranged, that the report 
for every month begins with Monday. This, in | 
practice, is not always the case, and consequently | 
the reports when filled out, are sometimes incorrect | 
in point of date, unless the names of the days be | 
erased. 

The column for pupils’ atterdance during the term 
is found to be too narrow, also. After the schools | 
have been in operation five or six months, it is evi- 
dent that three figures will sometimes be necessary, 
in order to express the pupils’ attendance during the | 
term, and the space in the report is not sufficiently | 
wide to hold this number of figures, unless they are 
made very small. 

It is also recommended, that a statement of the | 
number of classes in each branch, with the number 
of pupiis in each, be incorporated into the revised 
form of the report, so that County Superintendents, 
Directors and Visitors may see at a glance the ex- 
tent of the teacher’s labors. 

In other particulars the report is believed to be 
well adapted to the wants of our schools, and the 
requirements of the law, and we suggest that it be 
continued in its present form, except the changes 
before mentioned. 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





and therefore we recommend, that the report, (mod)- 
fied as before mentioned) be continued in use 


J. FRANK Conpon, 

QO, J. CouBBUCK, 

James WILLIAMSON. 
Committee. 


ad <<? 


REPORT ON SUPERINTENDENT'S TIME. 


How should a Superintendent employ bis time 
when not engaged in holding examinations, or visit- 
ing schools? 

By request of the School Department, I have 
thrown together a few thoughts on this question. 

I take it for granted that the question refers to 
those Superintendents, only, who are paid an ade- 
quate salary, with the understanding that they are to 
devote their whole time to the work of advancing 
educational interests. 

The question implies that Superintendents have 
some time not occupied in examination or visitation ; 
but the exact amount in each case is difficult to as- 
certain. 

A rough estimate seems to show that these two 
items of business occupy an amount of time, vary- 
ing from six months in some of the smaller counties 
to eleven in some of the larger, as Chester and 
Crawford. 

This estimate is based on the supposition that 
visitation is continued for one month more than the 
average length of the school term, that the number 


| of examinations remained the same as given in the 


last School Report, and that one to three weeks are 
occupied in private examinations after the public 
meetings are past. 

In the western part of the State, the schools are 
generally open at the time the Annual Report is to 
be prepared; where such is not the case, some time 
will necessarily be occupied in this duty. 

The “ time not occupied in holding examinations 
or visiting schools” in different counties, seems to 
vary from one to five months. 

How shall this time be employed to the best 
advantage ? 

It is suggested that one week be devoted to visit- 
ing schools in other counties or cities, for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the Superintendent’s knowledge 
of methods and their application ; and another week 
to attending educational meetings outside of his 
own county. 

Then the custom of holding two sessions of a 
County Teachers’ Association, of one week each, 
now prevailing in some counties, should be intro- 
duced into all. 

The primary object of these meetings is to furn- 
ish teachers an opportunity to confer together on 
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educational topics, thus presenting a spirit of | with one or more works onthe theory and practice 


friendly interest in one another’s welfare, and ten- 
ding to secure that harmony in aim and concert in 
action without which no profession can secure the 
respect of the community. 

he Teachers’ Association and the Teachers’ In- 
stitute are essentially different things and should 
not be confounded. In some counties the “ Insti- 
tute” plan prevails, in others the “ Association”, and 
again the two methods are combined. 

Of course the Superintendent will always attend 
these associations and do his part, as one of the 
teachers of the county, to make them profitable to 
all concerned. 

This will occupy some two weeks more. 

To attend to the various items of business already 
mentioned, will require the whole time of the Su- 

rintendent in some of the larger counties, and 
eove him from one to four months in the others. 
A recurrence to a few admitted facts, will aid us in 
determining how this time can most profitably be 
emploved. 


It is a fact that the great educational want of the | 


times is better qualified teachers. It is a fact, that 
wherever first class teachers are in the schools, there 


the “system” is popular, people are encouraged, | 
knowledge is at a premium and progress is marked ; | 
but where the teachers are incompetent, progress | 


lags, the school system is unpopular and grumbling 
about heavy taxes is the order of the day. 

There are three sources of knowledge of the art 
of teaching,—observation, experience and direct in- 
struction. These are combined in a good Normal 
School; but those teachers who do not attend such a 
school must rely entirely on the two first. But 
teachers do not always remember very clearly how 
they were taught, or, if they do, they are quite as 
likely to imitate bad methods of teaching as good. 

And further; since the time during which the 
teachers of this State continue in the business will 
not average over three terms, the opportunity to 
learn by experience is quite limited. ‘These consid- 
erations indicate clearly the necessity for some 
direct practical instruction, adapted to the wants 
and brought within the reach of those teachers who 
have enjoyed the advantage of neither regular in- 
struction nor extensive experience . 

Thus the ranks of the teachers’ profession are 
constantly filling with new recruits, who very much 
need the forming of a good drill sergeant to fit them 
for fighting most effectively the battle with ignor- 
ance. ‘The abundant opportunities possessed by*the 
Superintendent to observe the wants of schools and 
the deficiencies of teachers, point to him as the 
most suitable person to be the drill master of these 
undisciplined teachers. 

Accordingly, it is recommended that after the 
performance of the various duties above enumerated, 
whatever time remains at the Superintendent’s dispo- 
sal, shall be devoted to holding a series of Normal 
Institutes of from two, to six weeks in length, each, 
for the purpose of imparting that practical instruc- 
tion in the art of teaching so much needed by inex- 
perienced teachers. It would transcend the limits 
of this paper to attempt any lengthy discussion of 
the manner of condueting these institutes. 

I offer a mere outline of what I think a practic- 
able form of organization, and a brief programme, as 
the shortest way to convey my opinion as to what 
should be the character of the exercises. A care- 


fally prepared programme of each day’s work should 
be made out before meeting and, where eonvenient, 
published. Each teacher should come prepared | 


| to the Normal School. 


_ of teaching. 
The sessions should be from 8 to 12 in the fore- 

noon, leaving the afternoon for the teachers to pre- 

pare their lessons, and for the Superintendent to 
attend to his correspondence and other business of 
| that character. The exercises may alternate be- 
tween familiar lectures illustrated by the experience 
of teachers present, and regular recitations of les- 
| sons, assigned by topic, in the Theory of teaching. 

Too great a variety of methods of teaching any 

‘branch should not be brought forward. A few good 
| and improved ones, thoroughly explained and illus- 

trated until every teacher thoroughly understands 

them and can put them into successful practice, 
| will be much better. 
In case the Institute continue more than two weeks, 
| the programme might be the same as that subjoined, 
but some of the topics could receive more extended 
attention. It is intended that the lesson of each day 
shall be reviewed on the following day. 





PROGRAMME: 


Monday.— Meet, organize, explain programme for 
session and assign a lesson for next day. 

Tuesday.—Principles of organization and classi- 
| fication. Best order of exercises for a school. 

Principles regulating the assignment of lessons. 

The teachers relation to a lesson before it is 
studied by the pupil. 

Wednesday.—Study,—its nature and the objects 
| to be obtained by it. 

Relations that health, pure air, proper tempera- 
ture, regular habits and quietness in the school room, 
bear to study. Means of securing interest in study. 

Thursday.—Objects of recitation. Different 
methods illustrated, with the objects to be secured 
by each. 

Defective recitations given—teachers to point out 
the defect. 

Friday.—Conditions necessary to a good recita- 
tion. How to use the black board, outline maps, 
globe, numeral frame, &c. Necessity of preparation 
by the teacher. 

Saturday.—General review of the week's lessons, 
with illustration of principles deducted from the 
experience of teachers present. 

Use and importance of reviews. Statement by 
the Superintendent of defective methods observed 
in visiting schools. : 

Monday.—Various methods of conducting reci- 
tations, and the principles on which each is based. 
The questioning method, its uses and abuses. 

Tuesday.—Concert method, its uses and abuses. 
Written methods, their utility and disadvantages. 
Topical method and its applications. 

Wednesday.—Best methods of teaching children 
to read. Methods of teaching spelling both by !et- 
ters and sounds. 

Thursday.—Methods ot teaching Mental Arith- 
metic, Written Arithmetic, Geography and Gram- 
mar. 

F'riday.—General review of recitations. Hints 
on governing schools. .Method of keeping school 
record, General miscellaneous remarks. Adjourn- 
ment, 

The subjeets included in this programme are 
principally such as by Prof. Wickersham have been 
denominated “School Economy,” and seem to be 
but the only subjects appropriate to Institute in- 
struction. The higher generalisations of intellectu- 
al science in relation to mental culture, must be. left 
S. R. Taomeson. 


Crawford county. 
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